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THE OLD FACTOEY. 



CHAPTER I. 

ME. HAKTWELL AND ADAM. 

Mr. Hartwell, albeit only pastor of a small 
chapel in an out-of-the-way place, at a time when 
the ministers of the denomination to which he 
belonged were not remarkable for culture, and 
though he had never been to college, was a man, 
of rare learning and catholicity of spirit. His, 
views in many things were far in advance of 
those of his brethren in the ministry and of his. 
flock. But he was so temperate in his expression 
of them, so careful not to give offence, and so 
meek in spirit withal, that even those who 
thought that some of his opinions lacked sound- 
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ness paid him the homage of sincere respect. 
His people at Orrington adored him. He had 
endeared himself to them by many years of 
faithful service. None ever sought his counsel or 
his sympathy in vain, and though his means 
were scanty he was always a liberal helper of the 
poor. His time was divided between his pastoral 
duties and his books, to which he was almost as 
devoted as a lover to his mistress. Besides being 
a famous textist he was a great linguist, and 
could read most of the sacred books of the East 
in the original tongues. He had been a mis- 
sionary in India, and people said he knew as 
much of the religions of Buddha, Brahma and 
Mahomet as his own. 

Mr. Hartwell lived all alone in a cottage near 
his chapel. A charwoman came every day to do 
some indispensable dusting and cleaning, but he 
prepared all his own food and brushed his own 
shoes. This style of housekeeping, as may be 
supposed, made him an object of intense com- 
passion to the fair members of his flock, and 
many were the efforts put forth to persuade him 
to live in a more conventional fashion, or, as 
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they said, " Like other folks." Yielding in most 
things, he could not, however, be prevailed upon 
to alter his domestic arrangements even to the 
extent of taking a housekeeper. He did very 
well as he was, he said. He had nobody to con- 
sult or to please as to his time of eating and 
drinking, uprising and downsitting. He could 
go out when he liked and come in when he liked. 
He had no need to regulate his movements by 
considerations of the dinner hour, and he never 
knew what it was to fear the frowns of a cook. 
A housekeeper — even a common servant — could 
hardly fail to be in a measure tyrannical. If she 
were a virago he would be afraid of her, and life 
would be a burden to him ; if she were amiable, 
and had about her the grace of godliness, he 
would be in a perpetual fidget lest he should 
unwittingly say or do something that might hurt 
her feelings. Next to his books he valued his 
liberty, and it was his misfortune to be so con- 
stituted that with a woman under his roof, how- 
ever kind and well-intentioned she might be, he 
would feel himself more or less in bondage. 

Men smiled when they heard the minister 
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argue thus, and women pretended to be 
indignant ; yet all admitted that there might 
be truth in what he said, and it came to be 
understood in the end that he was too confirmed 
an old bachelor ever to reform his domestic 
habits. 

.Mr. Hartwell found Adam in his ofl&ce. 
The latter's first impression on seeing the 
minister was that he was a bringer of bad 
news. He thought he had come to break to 
him Nanny Cooper's refusal of his offer for 
her niece's hand ; and when he learned the real 
object of the minister's visit, though far from 
being a demonstrative man, he was deeply moved, 
and thanked him warmly for his kindness. 

"I shall never forget this, Mr. Hartwell," 
he said. ''You have placed me under a great 
obligation. I know I have been very remiss in 
my attendance at chapel, and I feel really un- 
worthy of your kindness. But for the future — 
well, I'll make no promises ; it's not in my way 
— you shall see for yourself. If there is ever 
anything I can do for you, any little help I can 
render, you must be sure to let me know." 
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" I will bear your obliging offer in mind, 
Master Blackthorne, and whenever an occasion 
arises for your help, I shall not fail to let you 
know. And now, in order to complete my 
mission, I have to perform what I feel to be 
the only unsatisfactory part of it ; for unasked 
advice is rarely pleasant to the giver, and still 
more rarely to the receiver. I overcame, as I 
have told you, Mistress Cooper's objections to 
you on the ground of your not being a church 
member ; but she fears — and I promised to 
speak to you on the subject — that you set too 
much store by the things of this world to the 
neglect of things heavenly; that you are too 
intent on laying up treasures on earth, where 
rust and moth do corrupt, and are in danger 
thereby of becoming one of those who live to 
work, instead of working to live. I know not 
how far this may be true ; it is known, indeed, 
only to your own heart and the Divine Header 
of hearts. But, setting all other considerations 
aside, a too intense devotion to business might 
militate against your domestic peace and the 
happiness of her who is about to become your 
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wife. For if I read Kachel aright, she will 
prefer her home "to all things else; riches and 
high position will have few, if any, charms for 
her unsophisticated nature and gentle spirit." 

" I dare say you are right, Mr. Hartwell,*' 
said Adam. "You have formed the same 
opinion of Eachel as I have, and I like her all 
the better for it. As for my liking money too 
well, whatever folks may think, I don't feel 
as I do. I want to get on, that's true ; so does 
everybody as is worth his salt ; and when a man 
has his own way to make, there is nought for it 
but to save hard and work hard. But I'm not 
of a roaming greedy sort like Paul Dogget and 
Eingdale, and a lot more on 'em. I shall be 
content with a competency, and when I've 
scraped enough together to make wife and 
children comfortable, if it please God to give 
us any, I mean to give up business and buy a 
bit of land. I was brought up to farming, and 
I always liked it better than manufacturing. 
Fifty acres of my own land, twenty or thirty 
cows, and a horse or two — that's the height of 
my ambition. Do you think it's too much ? " 
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" On the contrary ; I think it's as little as a 
man of your energy and aptitude can aspire to — 
too little, almost. If this spirit cpntinues to 
animate you, I predict for you a contented and 
useful life. Of happiness I say nothing. It is 
the lot of few if any of us here below ; and when 
I see Mistress Cooper I shall tell her that her 
fears are groundless, and that both from a 
worldly and a religious point of view she may 
safely entrust the happiness of her niece to your 
keeping. She, and I am sure Kachel too, would 
like you to join the church. That is a matter 
about which I cannot press you. Paul may 
plant and Apollos water, but it is God that 
giyeth the increase. In His own good time-if 
it be His wiU — He will bring you to a saving 
knowledge of the truth; and when that time 
comes I shall esteem myself highly blessed if it 
be my privilege to seal you with the sign of His 
elect, and baptize you in His name." 

And then the minister, refusing a pressing 
invitation to stay longer, on the ground of the 
lateness of the hour, bade Adam good-night and 
bent his steps towards Orrington. 
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Adam and Rachel did not make a long courtship 
of it. There was no reason why they should. 
Though young, she was not "o'er young to 
marry," and he had long since arrived at years 
of discretion. They were married, not, as they 
would have liked, by Mr. Hartwell, but by the 
rector of Orrington; for the law in those days 
offered candidates for matrimony only Hobson's 
choice — ^they had either to do their marrying at 
church or not at all. Quakers preferred the 
latter alternative. For many generations their 
marriages, conducted after their own fashion, 
were regarded as illegal — a terrible hardship; 
yet even this they freely accepted rather than 
take part in a ceremony which they looked upon 
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as superstitious, and believed to be xjontrary to 
the Word of God. 

The newly- wedded pair spent the first three 
days of their honeymoon at Blackpool — then 
little more than a village, with a few modest 
hotels and lodging-houses for summer visitors— 
the remainder at their house, Adam being unable 
to spare more time from his business. 

During their short stay at the seaside Kachel, 
upon whose gentle nature Adam's fight with Bill 
Nudger had made a very painful impression, 
exacted from her husband a promise that he 
would never strike a man again, save strictly in 
self-defence. While admiring his courage, and 
deeply grateful for the protection he had afforded 
her, she could not help thinking that, if he had 
begun by remonstrating with the young black- 
smith, instead of kicking him, the latter would 
have apologised and moved quietly away. In 
this opinion she was probably mistaken, as Adam 
tried to prove to her ; nevertheless, he gave the 
promise, and, as we have seen in the case of 
Little Fourteen, he kept it, though probably not 
exactly in the way contemplated by Kachel. 
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There are probably few men who would not 
prefer receiving a blow to being dropped into a 
brook or thrown into a reservoir. 

The home to which Adam took his bride was 
a five-roomed farmhouse, on the brow of an 
eminence known as Walloper Hillock, some 
half-mile from Moorside. The dwelling faced the 
road. Behind it were the warehouse, winding 
and warping rooms, and farm-buildings. 

The motive power of Adam's machinery were 
a daft lad — ^whose mental weakness nature had 
in some measure compensated by the gift of 
abnormal physical strength — and a youth who, 
having had the misfortune to be born with eyes 
so immovably fixed in their sockets that he 
could only see straight before him, was glad to 
earn a living by turning a handle. 

Peggy Hothersall, much to her contentment, 
was retained on the Blackthorne establishment, 
Eachel greatly preferring the old woman to a 
brand-new servant from Eedburn; a resolution 
which her husband warmly applauded, for he 
rather lik^d Peggy, and her aunt declared to be 
proof of her niece's good sense. 
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" A known ill is better than an unknown ill," 
said Mrs. Cooper, who looked upon all servants 
as necessary evils, " and if Peggy is a bit slow 
and slovenly, it's better than being young and 
flighty. And there's another thing sure, Eachel, 
you won't be bothered with no chaps (followers), 
and that's a deal to be thankful for ; and when- 
ever you can spare her for half a day's winding 
— and you often may, if you manage — it'll be so 
much gained. With seven pounds a year, as 
you're giving her, she'll never expect to be paid 
for her sets, I'm sure." 

But Eachel did better than send Peggy into 
the winding-room. She proposed to her husband 
to go thither herself whenever she could spare 
the time, and see that the girls attended to their 
work, and— a most important point— did not 
make too much waste. This proposal quite 
delighted Adam, and he greatly pleased Eachel 
by telling her one day that he believed the overr 
sight she exercised over his workpeople was 
equal to a saving of at least one-half their 
household expenses. In return for so much 
devotion, Adam could do no less than go TOth 
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his wife to chapel on Sundays, although it was 
rather a long walk. When it rained — and it 
often did rain in the region of Moorside — they 
generally borrowed a shandry from old Dorothy 
Pinchnoggin, 'the landlady of The Brown Cow ; 
and their attendance at the Tabernacle was so 
regular that Mistress Cooper soon ceased to have 
any serious misgivings on the score of Adam's 
too great worldliness. She regarded chapel-going 
as the proper and sufficient antidote to carnal- 
mindedness. Provided you went to service 
twice on Sundays, you might tie to business as 
hard as you liked on week days. The only 
thing wanted to complete her satisfaction was 
that Adam should join the church; and even 
this she hoped that time and RacheFs influence, 
backed up by Mr. Hartwell's preaching, might 
accomplish. 

As for Adam himself, he was heard to say in 
after years that his Walloper Hillock days were 
the happiest of his life. He had few cares and 
great prosperity, and his wife and he pulled well 
together. He would often rise in a morning 
before four o'clock, walk over to Mole Hill Print- 
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works, sell a thousand pieces of cloth, go round 
by Marley Mill, purchase the yarn wherewith to 
make them, and on his return home sit down to 
his porridge with an appetite begotten of a ten- 
mile walk, and the pleasant consciousness that he 
had made a hundred pounds before breakfast. He 
was wont on these occasions to say that he had 
** addled " (earned) his porridge. 

When, from accumulations of profit, he came 
to have more capital in his business than he 
could use with advantage, he bought the house 
and farm of Walloper Hillock. He was as 
proud of this estate of fifteen acres as if it had 
been a great domain, and began to look forward 
to the time when he should be able to retire 
from business, albeit he no longer hmited his 
aspirations to a farm of fifty acres. Nothing 
short of a hundred would content him now ; and 
even then he was not sure that he should like to 
retire absolutely, though he might take things 
a little easier, and make a hobby of farming. 
Perhaps he might have a son, who could step 
into his shoes. As yet there had been only a 
little girl, who, to Rachers great grief and his 
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own, died before she was a year old; but a 
boy, or even a series of boys, was quite on the 
cards. 

One day Adam came home with great news. 

^^What do you think, Rachel," he said, 
"Redgreave has broken, and the Old Factory 
will have to be sold. I always thought he 
would. He was fonder of hunting and shooting 
than minding his business ; and then he had no 
luck. He was always making bad debts. He'd 
trust chaps with hundreds of pounds as I 
wouldn't touch with a pikefork." 

" It will be bad for his wife and family ; and 
she such a proud woman too," said Rachel, who 
was always more concerned about the domestic 
consequences of a -commercial disaster than their 
business bearings. 

"Not so bad. She has a settled fortune, 
they say — two or three hundred a year. They 
will not starve with that ; and she must put her 
pride in her pocket for once in a while." 

" Poor woman, it will be very hard for her, 
though " 

" I say, Rachel," interrupted Adam, who was 
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too full of his own plans to give much thought 
to Mrs. Redgreave and her misfortunes, **what 
do you suppose Fm thinking about ? " 

" I cannot tell, Adam. What are you ? " 

"I'm thinking of buying the Old Factory. 
That is, if it can be got a bargain." 

If Adam had suggested the possibility of his 
buying Pendle Hill, or Whalley Abbey, his wife 
could not have appeared more surprised. 

" Whatever are you saying?'* she exclaimed. 
"Why, IVe heard you tell that it was worth 
twenty thousand pounds, and where are we to 
get twenty thousand pounds from ? " 

" I said it had cost twenty thousand pounds ; 
but there's a slight difference between the cost of 
a thing and its selling value. And there are 
peculiar circumstances about the Old Factory. 
It is not Redgreave's own, though it is in his 
name, and the real owner — ^that is the mortgagee 
— took possession yesterday. They say the 
machinery's mortgaged to him too, and he'll sell 
it as soon as he can find a customer at a price as 
will cover his claim. I should not wonder if all 
the property, and there's a lot of land and 
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cottages beside the factory, might be bought for 
a matter of ten thousand pounds, or maybe a 
trifle less/* 

" But we have not got ten thousand pounds." 

" Not quite happen, but not far short. I am 
worth more than ten thousand, reckoning every- 
thing ; but I could not mortgage Walloper 
Hillock and th' Old Factory to their full value ; 
and if I could it would leave me short of working 
capital, and for outlay on the new machinery as 
would be wanted. I mustn't stretch my arm 
further than th' coat-sleeve will reach. If I 
could see my way to about three thousand 
pounds, besides what I could easy enough raise 
on mortgage, I could manage." 

*' But don't you think we are very well as we 
are, Adam ? Why should we go away from here, 
where we have been so happy and God has 
prospered us so wonderfully ? We may do 
worse, and can hardly hope to do better." 

" If we could always be sure of doing as well 
as we are doing now it would happen the best to 
stop here. But are we? There's no standing 
still in business — we must either go backward or 
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forward. These new steam looms seem to be 
succeeding ; and if they do, hand loom Weaving 
is done for. How can hands compete with 
power? Fm not a having man, but I would 
like to keep what we've got. . And this is such a 
chance. We could do our own spinning — no 
yarn to buy — and I would fill the bottom room 
with looms, and give up hand looms altogether, 
except, maybe, for a few fancies. It is a chance 
I wouldn't like to miss, though I'm bound to 
say as I don't quite see my way yet. Three 
thousand pounds 1 three thousand pounds 1 It 
isn't much when a chap has it, but it's a deuce of 
a lot when he is that much short. I'll see Lawyer 
Bruff to-morrow, but I know what he'll say — 
he'll say as his clients object to advance more 
than two-thirds or three-fourths of the value of 
the property ofiered as security. However, I can 
only ask him." 

"It will be a great undertaking," sighed 
Eachel, who, little as she liked the idea of 
leaving Walloper Hillock, did not urge any further 
objection to the scheme, for she had great confi- 
dence in the business judgment of her husband, 

VOL. II. 
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and saw the justice of his reasoning. " Will you 
tell aunt about it, do you think ? she's coming 
up to-night, you know." 

"Yes, I think so. Why not? She's a 
shrewd woman, and might help us with an idea 
or two." 

When Mrs. Cooper came she heard all about 
Adam's scheme over a cup of tea (with a drop of 
rum in it), first from Rachel and then from 
Adam himself. It interested the old lady 
greatly ; she expressed a hope that he might be 
able to raise the purchase-money, and strongly 
recommended him to carry out his idea of seeing 
Lawyer Bruflf. 

" He has always money passing through his 
hands," she said, " and who knows that he may 
not be able to acconmiodate you." 

"Able, I dare say," rejoined Adam, "but 
will he be willing ? that's the main point, I 
expect, aunt." 

" Well, you can't get to know without asking, 
can you ? Go and see him — ^that is my advice." 
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A FRIEND IN NEED. 



Adam acted on Mrs. Cooper's advice — went early 
next morning to Redburn and laid his case before 
Lawyer BruflF. But he did not get much en- 
couragement from that shrewd old gentleman. 

" I can procure you on mortgage two-thirds 
of the value of the property," he observed. 
" Perhaps as a special favour to me personally I 
might get it made three-fourths, but I don't 
think I have a client who is bold enough to go 
further. Trustees and ladies — and trustees and 
ladies are our principal clients — are very timid, 
you know. The money would be as safe in your 
hands as in a bank, of that I am sure. If I had 
as much of my own at command you should have 
it at once ; unfortunately I have not, and I can- 
not impart my confidence to others." 

2 
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Adam knew what this meant — it meant that 
there was no chance of help from Lawyer Bmff 
— ^for with an advance of only three-fourths he 
would be unable to cany out his purpose, and he 
returned home greatly discouraged. He told 
Rachel that he saw nothing for it but to give the 
idea up. With time, perhaps, he might succeed 
in raising the money. Unfortunately, however, 
there was no time to spare. The matter was 
urgent ; and unless he could act promptly some- 
body might forestall him and the chance be 
lost — and he now looked upon it as good as lost. 

But just as he had arrived at this conviction 
he re«eived a letter from Bruff, saying that if he 
would call at his office the first time he happened 
to be at Redbum, he thought that the business 
he had proposed to him the other day might 
perhaps be arranged. 

Adam "happened" to be at Redbum the 
very same day, and went straight to the lawyer's 
office. 

" You have not been long in coming," said 
Brufi^, who, though generally spoken of as the 
"old lawyer," probably because he had been 
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practising in the town for thirty years or more, 
was still considerably under sixty. " I suppose 
the matter is pressing?" 

" Of course it's pressing. If I don't make a 
bid for the property soon somebody else will. 
How much can you let me have ? " 

" All you want, I think. On Walloper Hillock 
fifteen hundred ; on the Old Factory seven five 
— say nine thousand in all — as first mortgages, 
and then on the equity of the two together from 
another lender — let me see " (referring to a memo- 
randum), " three thousand eight hundred — that's 
nearly thirteen thousand. Will that suit you ? " 

" To a T. I shall be able to pay ten thousand 
for the factory — more I shall not give, and I 
shall try hard to get it for less — and the balance, 
together with what I have in my present busi- 
ness, will make me easy for working capital, 
besides allowing me to spend a good round sum 
in new machinery and repairs ; for I make no 
doubt Redgreave has let the place get into bad 
order. But who is the bold lender that's going 
to advance on the equity ? I thought your clients 
were aU so timid ? " 
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"There are always exceptions/' said the 
lawyer, with a smile. "It is somebody you 
happen to know." 

''Somebody I know? Nonsense. I know 
many people who are able to lend on a second 
mortgage and many who are willing — only the 
deuce of it is that the able are not willing, and 
the willing not able." 

"Nevertheless you do know her, Mr. Black- 
thorne, and well. Her name, for it's a lady, 
is Nanny Cooper." . 

" What— my wife's aunt ? " 

" Yes, your wife's aunt." 

" God bless me 1 and do you mean to say 
that she's worth all that money ? " 

" Clearly, or she would not have it to lend." 

"And then there's her stock, and her farm, 
and her land. Why, Aunt Nanny must be rich. " 

" Richer than many folks give her credit for, 
I suspect," said Bruff dryly. 

" But why has the offer come through you ? 
She was up at our house the other 'night and 
did not say a word, though she knew I was after 
buying the Old Factory." 
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"Because she was not quite sure that she 
could find the money at such short notice, and 
had to see me first ; and perhaps because she 
wanted to give you a little surprise. But I 
managed it for her. You see, one of her mort- 
gages (one of her mortgages, thought Adam ; 
why, the old body must be as rich as a Jew) 
falls to be repaid at the end of December ; but 
you cannot wait till then, so I just spoke to my 
banker, and he'll advance the amount — this 
three thousand eight hundred — on my under- 
taking to cover the amount when the mortgage 
money comes in, and that's at your disposal 
whenever you want it — of course against your 
agreement to execute the necessary instruments. 
Oh (referring to his memorandum), there is one 
other matter I have to mention. Mrs. Cooper 
thinks that the fact of this being a second mort- 
gage, and the security, therefore, inferior to a 
first charge, ought to be taken into consideration 
in fixing the interest. She is getting five per 
cent, now — could you afibrd to pay five and a 
half?" 

" Certainly. You may be sure I would not 
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take the money at all unless I could make more 
out of it than that. But I say, the old lady's 
just a little keen, isn't she ? " 

" Eather," said Bruff with a grin. " She 
knows what she's about, Mrs. Cooper does. She 
insisted on everything being put on a business 
footing, just as if you were entire strangers. Do 
you know why she is giving you this lift ? " 

" To help her niece's husband, I suppose." 

"That is one of her motives, I dare say. 
But it is mainly because you did not ask her. 
If you had, I don't think you would have got a 
penny. She has a great objection to being 
thought rich, and the very suggestion that she 
had money would have been quite sufficient to 
prevent her lending you any ; and the less you 
say to her on the subject, the better for your 
own interest." 

'' Must I not thank her, then ? " 

** You should say a good deal in a few words 
if you do. She is more shy and close about her 
investments than you have any idea of." 

"Well, I think I shall let my wife manage 
that part of the business. And now I must look 
Happy Jack up." 
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"Ah, has Jack got the selling of the pro- 
perty, then? What a foxy old fellow he is. 
You'll have to keep your weather eye open, 
Blackthome." 

" I mean to do. If we arrange anything Til 
let you know." 

"Good, I hold myself at your disposal." 

Happy Jack, or Mr. John Brazendale, as he 
wrote himself on his address cards, was the 
principal land agent and surveyor in Redburn, 
and had the reputation of being a very success- 
ful, albeit a not very scrupulous man of business. 
He was of immense girth and tall in stature ; and 
his great fat face was so often wreathed in smiles, 
and he wore altogether so contented an air, that 
the name of Happy Jack had been bestowed on him 
by common consent. He was always wanting to 
do people good turns — said good turns consisting 
in selling them lands and houses at as high a 
price as he could persuade them to give. A 
Redbumer whom he had over- reached in a 
bargain once said of him — and the saying met 
with general acceptance — that you might always 
tell at any given moment what Jack was doing 
— ^he was either laughing or lying. 
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This was the man with whom Adam Black- 
thorne had to treat for the purchase of the Old 
Factory. He found him in his little den of an 
office surrounded by plans and papers, and ' 
though he declared he was "most terrible 
throng/' he looked as jovial as if he were out 
for a holiday, and his reception of Adam was as 
warm as the welcome of a prodigal son. 

"What can I do for you, friend Black- 
thome ? " he asked, after a cordial hand-shaking, 
and various inquiries touching the wellbeing of 
his visitor, his family, and his business. "Ah, 
the Old Factory. I thought so. You are just 
the man for it, and it's just the thing for you. 
A more promising property never came into my 
hands for sale, and man and boy I have been in 
the land surveying and agenting business a 
matter of forty years. Why, in the hands of 
a man like you — of your energy and ability and 
with your credit — ^it would double its value in 
ten years. Tou shake your head, but I know it 
would, and in ten years more you would be one 
of the richest men in the country side. Why, 
this cotton spinning is just coining — absolutely 
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coining. I am too old to learn a new trade, or 
I declare solemnly I'd buy the place myself." 

" Come, now, Mr. Brazendale, I'm not going 
to be taken in wi' talk like that," said Adam 
bluntly. "Hasn't th' Old Factory just ruined 
Eedgreave ? " 

*^No, he has ruined himself. However good 
a trade may be, it wants looking after, and 
Redgreave left the Old Factory to look after 
itself; but with you " 

" Oh, never mind me. What is the figure ? 
that is all I want to know." 

"Well (siriking his voice), I can do you a 
good turn. As you are a personal friend and old 
acquaintance (Adam had not spoken to him 
three times before in all his life), you shall 
have the property at the lowest price I am 
empowered to take. You shall have the entire 
concern — factory, forty acres of land, water 
privileges, machinery, cottage houses, mansion 
house, and all the appurtenances thereto belong- 
ing — for fifteen thousand pounds — ^and by the 
Lord Harry, it's just giving it you. Shall we 
say done ? " 
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" I should be done if I did. Nay, I think 
I'll be going home. I don't know as I have 
aught more to say." 

And he took up his hat as if with the 
intention of leaving forthwith. 

"Sit you down a bit, man. What are you 
in such a hurry for ? I thought you were going 
to make me an oflfer." 

" What's the use when you ask such a fool of 
a price as that. Besides you say as fifteen 
thousand is the lowest as you can take." 

" Did I ? Well, I meant approximately, of 
course. Of course, I have a little discretion. 
Come now, what will you give ? " 

" I don't think I am prepared to give any- 
thing, Mr. Brazendale. I only just wanted to 
know what you were asking. But if I did con- 
sider to make an offer, it's not fifteen thousand 
as I would bid, nor yet ten." 

" If that be the case, I think you had better 
go home. Why, the machinery, they tell me, 
cost nearly ten." 

" Ay, when it was new ; you must reckon it 
at th' price of old iron now." 
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" Well, will you give ten ? " 

" I cannot make an offer, I tell you. But if 
you ask me what I think it's really worth, I 
should say seven or eight at th*^ outside." 

"If that's your idea it's no use talking. I 
shall be like to let Turner have it ; he was here 
yesterday, and very keen, but I wouldn't open 
my mouth till I had seen you." 

** Ay, let him have it. Do him a good turn," 
laughed Adam, " instead of me." 

Happy Jack joined in the laugh and extended 
his hand to Adam. 

" Well, if we cannot bargain we can, at any 
rate, be good friends. If you change your mind, 
you know where to find me, and if you want to 
make a rapid fortune, just let me advise you not 
to miss this chance." 

There was nothing more to be said. Adam 
took up his hat again, and this time put it on 
and went home. 

As he was " looking pieces " in his warehouse 
the following afternoon, his wife sent him word 
that a gentleman from Redbum wanted to speak 
to him. 
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" Gad, if I'd known that, I'd have been a bit 
harder. You should not have got the better of 
me as you have done." 

" It would have made no difference if you 
had, Mr. Brazendale. It's not my way to bid 
for a thing I'm not able to pay for. Tou may 
be sure of that. Have a glass of home-brewed 
afore we start ? " 

" With all my heart ; for, by Jingo, I'm as 
dry as a kippered herring. Bargaining's thirsty 
work, and hard work, too." 

Adam had no opportunity until he returned 
from Redburn of informing his wife that the 
die was cast, and that in a few weeks they 
would have to leave their cottage at Walloper 
Hillock for the grand house at Moorwell, though 
the grandeur was rather a figment of her admira- 
tion ; for, albeit dignified by the rustics of the 
neighbourhood as th' (the hall), in point of 
size and accommodation it was little more than a 
large cottage. 

Rachel's misgivings as to the change in their 
fortunes were greatly diminished when she heard 
of the part her aunt had taken in bringing it 
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about. She was pleased to think that a connec- 
tion of hers had given such important help to 
her husband in his new venture. On the other 
hand, she was hardly able to reconcile her aunt^s 
economies with the protests against worldliness 
in which the old lady so frequently indulged ; 
and when she thanked her in her husband's 
name and her own for the help so kindly 
rendered, she thought she perceived in her 
aunt's manner a consciousness of her incon- 
sistency. 

" Don't say anything about it, Rachel," was 
all the answer she made. " It's just a bit of 
money I have saved up little by little, and I 
thought if it could be useful to Adam he might 
as well have the use of it as anybody else, 
though all the security as he can oflfer is a second 
mortgage. However, he is welcome, Rachel ; he 
is welcome. I hope it'll be for the glory of 
God; but don't say anything more about it — 
neither to me nor nobody else." 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

THE BLACKTHORNES COME INTO A FORTUNE. 

The Old Factory was so named rather from 
its relative age than its actual antiquity. At 
the time when Adam Blackthorne became its 
owner it might almost have been termed a 
" modern mill." It was called " old " because it 
was less new than one or two other spinning 
mills in the same neighbourhood ; and, perhaps, 
because there was something ancient in its ap- 
pearance and associations. It lay in a valley, 
and was built on the site of an old corn mill, 
which had bequeathed to its cotton-spinning 
successor extensive and valuable water rights. 
A brook, fed by springs on the moors, flowed 
through the valley, and a broad sluice conducted 
a part of its water into a dam above the works 
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for the service of the great water-wheel which, 
together with a small steam engine, made by 
Boulton and Watt, furnished the mill with 
motive power. The part of the factory (which, 
though only four storeys high and fourteen 
windows long, was considered a " big concern ") 
not overgrown with ivy was whitewashed every 
spring, and with the gardens on the sunny side, 
planted by Mr. Kedgreave, who had a fancy for 
that sort of thing, formed a picturesque feature 
in the landscape, except late in the year, when 
the whitewash had become smoke-stained and 
rain-furrowed. 

The factory yard was divided from the 
grounds of Moorwell House (which were out of 
all proportion to the size of the dwelling) by a 
high wall, covered with fruit trees. Between 
this wall and a wide grass plot, bordered by a 
plantation and separated from the road by 
another high wall, ran the avenue. Before and 
about the house was a considerable extent of 
garden, stretching as far as the great dam — or 
reservoir, as it was becoming the fashion to call 
it — from which it was hidden by a broad belt of 
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trees. Behind the house were stables, a coach- 
house, and farm buildings ; for the forty acres of 
land which formed the Moorwell estate were 
always farmed by the owner. 

The house was built of sandstone, gray with 
age and lichen-covered. It had a turreted porch 

« 

furnished with oaken settles. A nail-studded 
door gave access to a miniature hall, on either 
side of which was a small parlour, knowa 
respectively as the sitting-room and drawing- 
room. Farther on, the hall opened into the 
front kitchen, and abovestairs were five or six 
not very large bedchambers. The window-panes 
were lozenge-shaped — those in front being set 
in heavy muUioned frames — and the porch and 
one side of the house, and a part of the roof, were 
thickly covered with ivy. 

In the back yard was the well from which 
the place derived its name; for the country 
thereabouts had once formed part of a wide- 
spreading moor, a fact that explains the fre- 
quent occurrence of the word in the local 
nomenclature. 

Here the Blackthornes dwelt many years. 
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The sixth of these years was marked by three of 
the most important events in their lives — the death 
of Nanny Cooper, the meeting with Hermann 
Basel, and the birth of their daughter Mabel. 

To the surprise of everybody except Adam 
Blackthorne, and possibly his wife, the fortune 
Nanny left behind her amounted to more than 
twenty thousand pounds, not reckoning the 
advance she had made to Adam on the equity 
of the Old Factory. All save one thousand 
pounds was bequeathed without restriction to 
her niece — in effect, therefore, to her niece's 
husband. The thousand was to go towards 
the building of a Baptist chapel at Moorside, 
for which she expressed, in her will, a hope 
that Adam Blackthorne would give the site. 

"I knew," said Adam, talking the matter 
over with Lawyer Bruff, "ever since she lent 
me that thirty-eight hundred, I knew the old 
body was worth money, but I really cannot 
understand how she contrived to save such a 
lump. Can you ? " 

" I think I can," answered the other. " She 
spent next to nothing on her living, and when- 
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ever she had a hundred pounds to spare she 
put it out on mortgage ; then she put the interest 
arising therefrom out on mortgage too ; for she 
did not want it for her living. Now, if you 
reflect that it is pretty nearly forty years since 
her husband died, g,nd that during all that time 
she has been steadily investing her profits as 
they accrued, and re-investing her interest as 
fast as she received it, you may understand 
how she' contrived to leave, for a woman 
in her position, such a fine fortune. Cast up, 
for instance, how much a hundred, or two 
hundred, pounds laid by every year, with com- 
pound interest added, would come to at the 
end of, say, five-and-thirty years. It would 
roll up like " 

"A snowball," put in Adam. "Why, the 
first hundred would grow to five or six in that 
time. I feel a bit sorry though, Mr. Brufi*, 
though we are getting the benefit of her money, 
as Aunt Nanny did not get a bit more pleasure 
out of her brass." 

" She had all the pleasure it was possible for 
her to have, Mr. Blackthome," said the man of 
law, who could see as much farther than his nose 
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as most men ; " she had the satisfaction of 
accumulating it — a greater satisfaction, you 
may be sure, than any amount of spending 
could have aflforded her. She had more pleasure 
in watching the growth of her store year by 
year, and in feeling that she was a woman of 
substance, though she did keep the fact so 
entirely to herself, than she would have had 
in spending ten thousand a year. Some have 
one object in making, earning,' or spending 
money, some another; but all have the same 
motive — their own gratification. You are a 
money-making man, Mr. Blackthorn^. What 
is your object?" 

At this home-question Adam reddened a 
little, and looked conscious; for he had an 
object — something very different from the one 
he had described to Mr. Hartwell a few years 
before — though he was yet so far from its 
achievement that he shrank from avowing it 
even to his lawyer. 

"I have no particular object," he replied, 
"except to make a provision for my children 
and find work for myself. A man must have 
something to do, you know." 
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Then the lawyer hinted that as Nanny- 
Cooper had left her fortune to Mrs. Blackthorne, 
it might be as well to settle at least a part of it 
on her and her children. 

To this Adam demurred. 

" Nay," he said ; ** I think I can take care of 
a as well as anybody else, and use it to better 
advantage, too." 

"Business has its vicissitudes, you know, 
Mr. Blackthorne, and it is well to have a reserve 
in case of anything unpleasant happening." 

'* Oh, I see ; you think I shall happen be 
breaking one of these days. Make yourself easy. 
I shall do nothing of the sort." 

"I hope not, I am sure, Blackthorne. But 
you know there is nothing certain in this world 
but death and taxes. I considered it my duty to 
make the suggestion, and having made it I have 
done. What do you propose to do with the 
money, then ? " 

" Leave it where it is for the present ; maybe 
build another factory with it eventually. I know 
of no better investment. 



CHAPTER V. 

A NEW ACQUAINTANCE AND A FRESH ENTERPRISE. 

On a Sunday afternoon, a few weeks after his 
conversation with Lawyer BruflF, Adam was 
walking round the milldam to study the efiect 
of a recent enlargement, which had converted it 
into a small lakelet, when he spied an individual 
he had never seen before, in the act of filching 
his water by putting a quantity of it into a large 
bottle. The singularity of the proceeding roused 
his curiosity, and he drew near to the man, who, 
as he perceived, was well dressed, and of gentle- 
manly appearance. 

" I am robbing you of your water," said the 
stranger, with a slightly foreign accent, at the 
same time raising his hat; "for I presume you 
are Mr. Blackthome, and this I ought not to 
have done without your leave." 
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" Nay, nay," answered Adam, returning the 
salute, although, as he had never attempted a 
similar courtesy before, he did it rather awk- 
wardly. " You are welcome to as much as you 
like ; there is plenty more where it comes from. 
But I did not know as our Moorwell water was 
worth carrying away in a bottle." 

** I am taking it to analyse," said the stranger 
smiling, "not to drink. I am a chemist, and I 
want to find out its qualities. Unless I am 
very greatly mistaken it is an excellent water 
for certain purposes. Very soft, is it not ? " . 

" Ay, you can wash yourself with it almost 
without soap." 

" So I heard. And you have a good supply 
of it, I suppose ? " 

" Any quantity, and all the year round, too. 
The brook's never dry, and it's always clean 
like that." 

** A valuable stream." 

" Thqy say so ; but I don't get much value 
out of . it, except for running the water-wheel ; 
and with coal at four and sixpence a ton, laid 
down, a water-wheel does not save much." 
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"Would you like to turn your water to 
better account ? " 

" Of course I would, if I only knew how." 

" I can tell you." 

" Can you ? " said Adam, who was becoming 
greatly interested in the conversation. ** I wish 
you would tell me then." 

" Start turkey-red dyeing." 

" A good thing, I dare say ; only, un- 
fortunately, I can no more dye turkey-red than 
I can fly." 

" But I can." 

"And you " 

" Ach, Gott ! I was forgetting you did not 
know me. My name is Hermann Basel. I am a 
native of Zurich, in Switzerland, where I received 
my early education and learned something of 
chemistry. I served an apprenticeship to the 
trades of dyeing and calico printing at Mtil- 
hausen, in Alsace. Then I came to England, 
and for several years I was a chemist and colour 
mixer at Buttercup Printworks. At present I 
am a partner in the firm of Ferguson, Scholes, 
and Basel, manufacturing chemists at Orrington, 
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of whom you may possibly have heard. But I 
want to go into dyeing, and turkey-red dyeing 
is the most money-making business I know of." 

'* Why don't you go into it then ? " asked 
Adam bluntly. 

'*For several reasons. I have not money 
enough to put up the necessary buildings, buy 
machinery, and conduct such a business to ad- 
vantage, and I do not know of any suitable site 
that is available, unless this be available. This 
is exactly the place. You have an abundant 
supply of water of the right sort, cheap coal, and 
plenty of room for extension. You are not too 
far from Manchester, and you have a canal hard 
by which places you in direct water communica- 
tion with Liverpool. Yes, it is exactly the 
place I would like/' 

" How much capital would you want for a 
start, do you think ? " 

** Fifteen to twenty thousand pounds ; and 
towards that I could find five thousand." 

" Well, I have just come into a little money," 
said Adam hesitatingly, " and if I could see my 
way — ril tell you what, Mx. Basel (here his tone 
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became more decided), if you'll just put down a 
proposal on paper, what you can do and what I 
should have to do to carry your idea out ; how 
the money would have to be used — so much for 
plant, so much for working capital — estimated 
cost of dyeing a thousand pieces, probable profit, 
and so forth — and give me a week to think it 
over, ril see what I can do with you. I have 
heard before as this turkey-red dyeing is a good 
trade." 

*' There's no mistake about that. You shall 
have full particulars to-morrow." 

" That's right. And if you'll come over next 
Sunday afternoon and have a cup of tea with us, 
I'll give you an answer." 

** You are very friendly. The time will suit 
me very well. I see you are not so particular 
as some of your countrymen about not doing 
business on Sundays." 

"Business? We shall do no business — we 
shall only talk, you know, and talking is allow- 
able, or else what would folks do ? But won't 
you come down to the house and have a glass of 
something ? " 
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*' You are very friendly. The day is warm, 
and I am thirsty. I will drink a glass of beer, if 
you have such a thing." 

" That we have. I can give you as good a 
glass of home-brewed — none of your brewery 
rubbish for me— as you'll find in a da/s journey. 
Come on, we'll wet little Mabel's head with some 
of it." 

" What mean you ? " asked Basel, who could 
not for the life of him imagine what his host was 
driving at. 

"Why, my wife was brought to bed last 
night of a little lass as we are going to call 
Mabel, and I'd like us to drink her health. 
That's what we call wetting a child's head in 
these parts." 

"Very gladly I will drink her health, and 
also that of the mother, who I hope is doing 
well ? " 

" Very well, could not be better." 

"That is very pleasant. I also have a little 
girl who was only bom a week ago." 

" So much the better," said Adam, " we'll wet 
her head, too. How many does that make ? " 
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"How many does that make, do you say? 
As my little girl has one head, and yours, I sup- 
pose, has the same number, that makes two heads 
to wet." 

" I don't mean that," answered Adam, laugh- 
ing heartily at Basel's answer; '*I mean how 
many children have you besides this little girl ? " 

" Ah ! I understand. We have now a boy 
and a girl. As my partner, Mr. Scholes, was 
good enough to observe, I have now as many 
sorts as anybody else," 

" You are like us — we have a boy and a girl. 
And what do you call the little one ? I ask with 
a view to wetting her head, you know. We 
cannot wet a child's head unless we know its 
name." 

" Valerie we shall call her, after her mother, 
who is French. The boy, who is now with his 
grandparents in Alsace, is called Fritz." 

" And my boy is called Frank. But here we 
are at the door. Shall we go inside, or shall we 
sit here in the porch ? " 

" With all my heart, let us sit here in the 
porch. It is a very nice place to wet our chil- 
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dren's heads in, I think. I hope it will make 
them happy." 

" Happen it will, but children are always 
happy except when they are ailing." 

" I did not mean happy merely as children, 
but lucky, prosperous, fortunate in their lives." 

" Well, I am not altogether sure that wetting 
their heads will do 'em much good in that way ; 
anyhow, wishing 'em well and drinking their 
health in a glass of good ale cannot hurt them. 
But if I go on talking in this way we shall get 
none. Sit you down here a minute or two, 
and ril go and tell one o' th' lasses (servants) 
to bring a jugful out of the cellar and a couple 
of glasses." 

It was a beautiful afternoon, and the scene 
on which Hermann Basel looked as he sat in 
the porch was very pleasant. The sweep 
before the door which terminated the avenue 
was bordered by a broad fringe of verdant turf ; 
beds of brilliant flowers, interspersed with laurel 
trees and box-fenced walks, covered the space 
between the grass and the reservoir bank, where 
the shining water was only partially hidden by 
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a row of weeping willows. To the left was a 
large apple orchard, and on the right the garden 
was bounded by the ivy-covered end of the Old 
Factory. On the opposite side of the reservoir 
was a belt of rich meadow land and green 
pastures; and the air was filled with the sweet 
scent of newly-mown hay. Farther on stretched 
a wide expanse of purple moorland, flecked with 
gray farmhouses and white cottages with thatched 
roofs. Southward stretch the broad and beautiful 
valleys of the Hodder and the Calder, with 
castle-crowned Clitheroe in the far distance ; 
and the huge form of old Pendle basks in a 
flood of sunshine. No discordant noises mar 
the harmony of the hour and the scene ; the 
only audible sounds are the buzzing of bees 
among the flowers, and the splash of water 
as it falls down the by-wash of the reservoir 
into Moorwell Brook. 

*' How very quiet you are here," observed 
Basel, as Adam returned, followed by a maiden 
bearing a tray, on which were arrayed a jug of 
foaming ale, glasses, pipes, and tobacco. " And 
what a beautiful garden you have." 
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"Well, I think we have. It's my wife's 
doing. I'm too busy to bother with flower3 even 
if I'd a taste for gardening, which I have not. 
I like to see a nice garden as well as anybody, 
but I don't care about rooting and pottering 
among nast. But there is no accounting for 
likings, as the man said when he kissed his old 
cow. I contract with a jobbing gardener to 
keep the place in order for twenty pounds a year. 
My wife directs him, and works herself, too, a 
good deal when she's able. That's how it's 
done." 

" A cheap gardener, a good wife, a beautiful 
place, and a flourishing business — ^you are a 
much blessed man, Mr. Blackthorne." 

"Yes, we have a good deal to be thankful 
for," replied Adam, as he handed the iron 
tobacco-box to Basel. " I'm not quite sure about 
the gardener though. He is not as cheap as 
he looks — a lazy beggar as wants a deal of 
looking after. As for business, I've known it 
better and I have known it worse. At the 
most you can only call it just middling — we 
are happen seeing our own back and a trifle 
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besides. You are right about one thing, how- 
ever — that I will say. I have a good wife. 
There is no mistake about that; and, what's 
more, though I married her a poor lass, and 
never expected a penny with her, she's brought 
me twenty thousand pounds. If it had not 
been for that I could not have talked to you 
about going into turkey-red dyeing." 

" Well, if you have not quite all the blessings, 
Mr. Blackthorne, you are at least a much blessed 
man — you cannot deny that." 

" No, I don't think we shall have much cause 
to complain if things keep as they are. But 
will not you fill your glass ? We must not 
forget to wet the little lasses' heads, you 
know." 

" Do you like this country better than your 
own, Mr. Basel ? " asked Adam, after the healths 
of Mabel and Valerie had been duly drunk. 

'^ For some things, perhaps. It is better for 
business, I think. But a true-bom Switzer, you 
know, can never love any country as well as his 
own, and it is always my hope to end my days 
in the land of my birth." 

B 2 
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" You came over here for business purposes, 
then ? " 

" It would, perhaps, be more correct to say 
I came to seek my fortune. I will tell you how 
it befell if you would like to hear ; for the 
thought has come to me that the acquaintance 
we have made with each other to-day is the 
beginning of a long friendship." 

" With all my heart. I like to hear a story, 
especially when it's about anybody making his 
fortune." 

"I have not made my fortune yet," said 
Basel, with a smile. " I am trying to do, that's 
all." 

"It is all the same. Trying is the most 
interesting part, I think. There is not much to 
tell in a general way after a chap has made his 
fortune. He is at the top of the tree then, and 
all that he has to do is to stick where he is." 

" WeU, my father was a soldier. When quite 
a young man he entered the Eoyal Swiss Guard 
of the French king.- He was one of the few 
survivors of the massacre of August 2nd, 1792, 
when nearly all his comrades were killed in the 
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Carrousel court of the Tuileries by a Paris mob. 
He owed his safety to the courage and devotion 
of a young girl who a few years afterwards 
became his wife and my mother, and after re- 
maining some time in hiding he got away to 
Switzerland. At the beginning of the war of 
1799 he entered the French service a second 
time, received the commission of captain, and 
fought at Marengo. From that time to the fall 
of the Empire he was almost incessantly fight- 
ing and campaigning. He fought at Austerlitz, 
Aspem, Wagram. He served in Spain, made 
the campaign of Moscow, commanded a regiment 
at the battle of Borodino, won his brigade and 
the Cross of the Legion for his conduct at the 
passage of the Beresina. After the battle of 
Dresden he was made general of division. His 
last fight was the Voelkerschlacht of Leipsic, 
where he was badly wounded. When he re- 
covered he joined his family at Zurich. Very 
fortunately, as it happened, for he was a devoted 
admirer of the Emperor, he was not in fighting 
condition after the return from Elba, and so 
missed the battle of Waterloo and kept his pen- 
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sion, which, with a little paternal property he 
had, made us very comfortable. By us I mean 
my father and mother and their only children, 
my brother Fritz and myself. I was destined for 
the career of arms, Fritz for the law. But man 
proposes - and God disposes. My poor mother 
died, and my father, who, though an old soldier, 
is simple-hearted to a fault, aUowed himself to 
be beguiled into marrying a young widow less 
than half his age, whose only dowry was good 
looks and a healthy constitution. She produces 
a baby every year with the regularity o^ the 
seasons, and now at si:5:ty-five he has ten small 
children. This event made a great change in my 
brother's prospects and mine. We had to take care 
of ourselves. I abandoned the idea of becoming 
a soldier, and glad I am that I did. I went to 
Mulhausen, studied chemistry, and learnt the arts 
of dyeing and calico printing ; Fritz went to the 
United States, and is doing well there as a 
merchant. As my father with his young and 
yearly-increasing family had hard work to make 
both ends meet, we made over to him a little 
fortune we had inherited from our mother. 
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After I had finished my apprenticeship at 
Mtilhausen I received the oflfer of a post as 
chemist in an English calico-printing establish- 
ment, which I retained for several years. Then 
I became manager of the chemical manufacturing 
concern at Orrington, in which I am now 
partner : and here I am to-day seeking to 
carry out my long-cherished idea of becoming 
a turkey-red dyer, which, please God, with your 
help I hope I shall." 

"We will see/' said Adam. "I must look 
over your papers and think well about it before 
I decide. They are serious steps-taking a 
partner and going into a new business — almost 
as serious as getting wed." 

A fortnight after this conversation the two 
men (Adam having meanwhile satisfied himself 
about Basel's capacity and trustworthiness, and 
taken the opinion of his brother, the colour 
mixer, as to the accuracy of the Switzer's 
estimates and calculations) signed a contract of 
copartnership. The main conditions of it were 
that Basel was to contribute five thousand 
pounds to the capital stock of the enterprise. 
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Adam ten, • and, if necessary, three or four 
thousands more. The profits were to be 
equally divided, and Basel was to have a 
liberal . salary for his personal services. One 
stipulation which he made seemed to amuse 
Adam vastly. It was that the latter's share 
of the profits should never exceed ten thousand 
pounds in any . one year. That is, if they 
exceeded twenty thousand the whole of the 
balance above that amount should fall ex- 
clusively to the share of Hermann Basel 

" You may make the limit five if you like, 
Basel," said Adam, with a slightly sarcastic 
smile, when this condition was first proposed — 
" ay, or three. If we make six thousand a year 
between us I shall be uncommonly well satisfied, 
and what more you can gain you are quite 
welcome to." 

" That would not be fair to you, Mr. Black- 
thorne. You don't know what the profits of 
turkey-red dyeing are, or rather what they can 
be made with my process, and I do know, for I 
have been studying and experimenting for a 
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long time. You may think my estimates 
exaggerated, but wait and see." 

"Ay, we shall see," answered Adam with 
the same incredulous smile; "and when I see 
myself making ten thousand a year out of this 
business — or any other, for that matter — FU 
believe it." 



CHAPTER VI. 



RAISING THE DEVIL. 



Bigwater's boys had ample leisure, little work, 
and plenty of play. They were allowed two 
half holidays a week, . occasionally three ; and 
those of them who were not inveterately lazy or 
hopelessly ill-behaved had always the whole of 
Monday afternoon at their disposal, with full 
liberty to ramble whither they listed. 

The speciality of the school was caligraphy. 

If a lad wrote a good hand, especially if he 
were in the first class, over which Bigwater 
presided in person, he had not much trouble 
about his lessons, and at the worst they [were 
few and easy. Cliffe, the one-eyed youth, who 
was introduced to the reader in a foregoing 
chapter, was in the habit of boasting that he 
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had not learnt a lesson for two years. He sat 
directly opposite Bigwater in class, and, having 
acquired the art of reading upside down, he 
would say aloud from the master's book the task 
which his less fortunate companions had learnt, 
or were supposed to have learnt, by heart. This 
advantage, however, did not always avail him, 
and he sometimes came to desperate grief; but 
being one of the best writers in the school, much 
was forgiven him. 

For boys who had not the gift of elegant 
penmanship the writing hour was a time of dire 
tribulation. The perfect penning of a line was 
supposed to occupy five minutes ; every line had 
to be shown to the master and passed by him as 
"good" until eight accepted lines had been 
produced. An unfortunate master cutting quills 
for bare life to supply the incessant demand for 
pens, and bombarded at the same time with 
copybooks, was a sight for gods and men. No 
wonder that the teachers sometimes waxed 
furious, howled like wild beasts, and danced like 
maniacs. There was one — Frank Blackthome's 
special detestation — who frequently distinguished 
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himself in this way. He was a little man, with 
high -heeled Wellington boots, big black whiskers, 
and a diminutive red face. In public his pupils 
always addressed him as ^* Mr. Eichards ; " in 
private, they universally spoke of him as " Old 
Blazes." He had the reputation of being the 
best writer in England. You could not dis- 
tinguish the copies he set from copperplate, and 
he was able to flourish a swan, and inscribe the 
year of the Lord in the middle of its stomach, 
without once lifting his pen from the paper. 
And he seemed to expect everybody to write as 
well as himself He would sometimes keep poor 
Frank (whose caligraphy, it must be admitted, 
was susceptible of improvement) writing away 
two or three hours at a stretch, until the poor 
boy's hands were almost as black as his copybook, 
and his very nose was smeared with ink. 

Next to writing, Frank's time in school hours 
was chiefly devoted to novel reading. After he 
received the first half-sovereign from his mother, 
in the seal of a letter, he went shares with 
Ned Brackly, who was as fond of fiction as 
Gunter was of brandy snaps, in a three months' 
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subscription to a circulating library, in Woolpack 
Street, kept by an old maiden lady of the name 
of Hopps, whom Frank one day mortally oflfended 
by inadvertently calling Miss Malt. During 
these three months they read pretty nearly 
every novel the library contained. They always 
tossed up for the "first read," but in order to 
lose no time one would tackle the second volume 
while the other was at work on the first. In 
this way they made the acquaintance of "St, 
Clair of the Isle," " The Mysteries of the Forest," 
" The Eomance of the Pyrenees," " The Eecluse* 
of the Lake," " Captain Kidd," " Nick of the 
Woods," "Jack Sheppard," and sundry other 
choice productions of a previous generation. 
Marryat's works were, of course, immense 
favourites, as were all books that abounded in 
incident and adventure. The final test of the 
quality of a romance was the quantity of fighting 
matter it contained; and one day after a pro- 
longed discussion among the most literary of the 
boys, it was carried nem. con. that the best books 
ever written were " The Last of the Mohicans," 
" The Scottish Chiefs," and " Thaddeus of 
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Warsaw/' Bulwer's ** Leila" was also counted 
a masterpiece. 

Frank had always a novel in his desk, and he 
generally managed to pass a good part of the time 
set aside for arithmetic and French in its perusal, 
besides spending a considerable portion of his 
leisure in the same way. But on Sundays this 
solace was denied him, Bigwater being as 
strict on that day as he was lax on others. 
The morning began with special prayers ; im- 
mediately after breakfast there was writing of 
verses on a slate ; then chapel. After dinner 
there was a learning of verses by heart, and what 
was worse, repeating them. Then came after- 
noon service, and the evening often concluded 
with prayers and a sermon or lecture by 
Bigwater himself, making three in all, which 
was, perhaps, about as much as juvenile human 
nature could bear and more than it could digest. 

Between the afternoon bread and butter, or 
** bagging," and the bell for prayers, "the young 
gentlemen," as Miss Bigwater was wont to call 
them, were allowed to stretch their legs in the 
playground and garden ; but on no account were 
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they suffered to walk in the country — that would 
have been Sabbath-breaking. On rainy Sundays 
Bigwater provided them with suitable reading 
matter in the shape of sundry back numbers of 
the YoutKs Magazine and Baptist Reporter, 
and perhaps a few copies of "The Dairyman's 
Daughter." As may easily be supposed, lads 
whose mental pabulum during the week had 
been books *^ with lots of fighting in them," 
romances, "Stories of Shipwrecks," and "Lives 
of Pirates and Sea Eobbers," did not take very 
kindly to this species of literature, and many 
and various were the dodges resorted to in the 
intervals between prayers and sermons, to while 
away the tedium of the day of rest. 

One Sunday evening, when it was so wet 
that they could not go out and so dull that they 
did not know what to do with themselves, a 
dozen or more of the "fellows,*' among whom 
was Frank, were gathered near the fireplace 
(from habit probably, for there was no fire) at 
the upper end of the school-room, engaged in an 
animated conversation — ^the subject being our 
ghostly foe. 
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It had been suggested partly by a story 
founded on the legend of Faust that some of 
them had been reading during the previous 
week, and partly by the numerous references 
to his Satanic Majesty with which the sermon 
they had heard that afternoon had abounded. 
The preacher had depicted the spirit of evil as 
a real personage, with human attributes and 
unlimited power of mischief, who literally went 
about seeking whom he might entrap; and he 
warned his hearers to be constantly on their 
guard against his wiles. Nevertheless, although 
there was probably not a lad in the school who 
had the faintest doubt of the devil's objective 
existence, they somehow did not much fear him. 
In the stories they had read of his dealings with 
men and women he generally seemed to get the 
worst of it; and in the last production of the 
sort that had come under their notice he was re- 
presented as a very pleasant-spoken, well-informed 
gentleman, who could only be distinguished from 
other gentlemen by his somewhat sardonic smile, 
a slight deformity in one of his feet, and his readi- 
ness to treat for the purchase of your soul — cash 
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down and no hurry about delivery. Fortunately, 
however, his contracts were so loosely drawn that 
his victims, . after receiving the consideration 
agreed upon, and having their fling . at his 
expense for seven years, almost invariably 
contrived to evade the fulfilment of their part 
of the bargain. The general opinion among 
Bigwater's boys, notwithstanding the rather 
appalling sermon they had just listened to, 
was that the devil must be rather a poor sort 
of chap after all. The talk, albeit somewhat 
discursive, had special reference to raising him. 
One lad contended that the right thing was to 
go at midnight into a cellar and repeat a certain 
terrific invocation contained in the book they 
had been discussing. Another had heard that 
the proper way to go to work was to stick 
a fork in the roof of a cellar, place a big coal 
underneath it, and when the fork fell down 
by its own weight and struck the coal, the devil 
would incontinently appear. 

On this a lad with a crooked nose and a 
double squint, by name Ollerhead, who came 
from a remote part of the West Riding, observed 
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that he had *' heard tell '^ of a better plan than 
that. You must draw a chalk ring on the 
floor of a room, in the centre of which had to 
be placed a Bible^ opened at the last chapter 
of Proverbs. On the Bible a key was to be 
laid Then the operator^ kneeling on the floor, 
had to read the last chapter of Proverbs back- 
wards, and by the time he got to the first 
verse the devil would walk quietly into the 
room — ^without thunderclaps, smell of brimstone, 
or any of the other unpleasant incidents which 
were generally supposed to herald his approach. 
" By Jove/' said Clifie, "let's try it ! " 
"That's all very fine," put in Frank, "but 
where ? " 

" Why, in the little room, to be sure. Old 
Big, and Blazes, and the rest of them, are at 
tea ; they won't trouble us for half an hour or 
more/' 

" But who will do the reading and that ? " 
"I will," answered Clifie, "I'm not afraid. 
I question very much if he'll come, for OUerhead 
never tried the dodge himself — did you, 
OUerhead ? " 
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OUerhead shook his head. 

" And if he does he won't make a row, you 
know. Come along. Some fellow get a Bible. 
Who has got a bit of chalk ? '' 

" I have," said Gunter. 

" Chuck it here, then.'' 

When it became known that Cliffe was going 
to raise the devil all the boys crowded into the 
" little room," a small class-room, separated from 
the principal apartment by a short lobby and a 
heavy door. 

With the aid of the bit of chalk and a string 
a very pretty circle was made in the middle of 
the floor. Then the Bible, opened at the last 
chapter of Proverbs, was placed in the centre 
of the circle, and everything was ready for a 
start. 

But at this point a difficulty arose. Were 
the verses to be read in the reverse order merely, 
or were the words themselves to be read back- 
ward ? OUerhead was appealed to, but OUerhead 
faUed to solve the problem. He had ** heard 
tell " that the chapter should be read backwards 
way — that was all he knew. After a rather 

F 2 
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noisy discussion it was resolved that the verses 
should be read one after the other, beginning 
with the last ; and if this did not answer, the 
experiment should be tried of reading the words 
themselves backwards. 

So Cliffe went down on his knees, with his 
latter end towards the door, and set to work. 
He read very slowly, and when he was half-way 
through made a long pause, as if he were be- 
ginning to feel just a little uneasy touching the 
probable issue of his undertaking, and would 
gladly have abandoned it if he could have found 
a sufficient excuse. 

" Go on, Cliffe, go on," shouted several voices. 
"You are not going to funk it, old fellow, are 
you?" 

"It's all stuff; I don't think Old Nick wiU 
come," broke in Frank. 

"If he does hell take Cliffe, for being so 
wicked," piped little Carter. 

" And you for being such a fool," exclaimed 
Cliffe savagely. " Of course I'll finish it — ^who 
said I wouldn't ? " 

And he resumed his readings 
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They were all so intent on watching him that 
nobody noticed that the door was slightly ajar, 
that a hidden hand was pushing it slowly open, 
and that a pair of big eyes were glancing 
furtively on the scene, 

Cliffe had reached the first verse and the 
last. 

" It's just as I said," interrupted Frank 
scornfully, " hell not come, not he." 

At these words, and just as CliSe, with a 
sigh of relief, had completed his task, the door 
burst suddenly open, and before he could rise 
from his knees a shower of fierce cane strokes 
fell on his back, shoulders, and the region where 
his trousers were tightest. 

The lad howled with anguish and terror. He 
thought he was being belaboured by the devil 
in person. Without looking behind him he 
bounded frantically to his feet, jumped upon 
the desk nearest to him, bolted through the 
open window, and incontinently disappeared. 

"What does all this mean?" demanded 
Bigwater furiously, for it was the dominie, and 
not the devil, they had raised, *'I know 
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it is something atrocious, blasphemous, and 
wicked, and that you are breaking the Sabbath, 
or you would not look so guilty. But what 
is it?" 

Nobody answered, and all seemed as scared 
as if the evil one had actually come at their call. 

Then Bigwater turned hotly on Frank. 

*^ I think I heard you say, Blackthorne, that 
you did not believe Old Nick would come. I 
presume your remark applied to me." 

The schoolmaster, though well aware that 
he was often described as "Nix," did not 
altogether relish being so completely identified 
with his Satanic Majesty as to be called " Old 
Nick," especially on a Sunday. 

Frank indignantly denied the imputation ; 
for he rather liked old Big, who had always been 
kind to him. 

" No, sir, I don't mean" you," he said. " I 
never thought of such a thing." 

"To whom then did the expression refer, 
may I ask?" 

"To Old Nick himself, sir, to Satan, that 
Mr. Jones was preaching about this afternoon." 
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Just then Bigwater caught sight of the Bible, 
the key, and the magic circle. 

" Ah," he exclaimed, with the air of a man 
who makes a discovery. " I see it all now. I 
understand your consternation and Cliffe's terror 
at my appearance. He was performing some 
incantation — trying to raise the devil, I suppose, 
and it was his expected apparition of which you 
were speaking, Blackthome ? " 

Frank remained silent. 

" It is so, then. Well, if you have not raised 
the devil you have raised me. I really never 
knew anything more wicked and absurd. I did 
not think you were capable of such folly — ^blas- 
phemy, rather — for you have both desecrated the 
Bible and broken the Sabbath. I shall devise a 
punishment which shall reach you every one, of 
which you shall hear something to-morrow morn- 
ing. Meanwhile, go into the school-room, and I 
will give you some verses to learD until it is time 
for prayers." 

When Frank went home for his holidays his 
father one day, by way of testing his progress in 
arithmetic, set him to work in the counting- 
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house. He first of all gave him some tremendous 
columns of figures to add up, which Frank, with 
great labour and after many failures, contrived 
in the end to do. 

"You are very slow,** said his father, "but 
it's happen want of practice ; the knack of 
adding up does not come by nature. Here's 
something else. I have just been measuring up 
Sam Sawyer's week's work. You will find all 
the dimensions on this paper ; just reckon up 
how many cubic feet he has done." 

He might as well have told the lad to square 
the circle. 

However, Frank set to work and did his best ; 
but his best was a hopeless muddle, and when he 
showed the result of his reckoning to Adam, the 
latter seemed almost as much surprised as if his 
son had laid a rattlesnake before him. . 

" God bless me ! " he exclaimed. " Why, if 
I were to pay Sam Sawyer at that rate he would 
have more than five hundred pounds to draw. 
It's all wrong, every bit of it. Don't you know 
how to do cross multiplication, Frank ? 

Frank had to confess that he not only could 
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not do cross multiplication, but had not even the 
most remote idea what it was like. 

At this moment Sam Sawyer entered the 
counting-house. 

"What do you think, Sam?" said Adam. 
" IVe got a lad as has been three years at a day 
school and one at a boarding school, and he can- 
not do a bit of cross multiplication 1 " 

" I dumed see as there's so much use i' send- 
ing childer to school," repHed Sam, a big brown- 
faced fellow in corduroy breeches, check shirt — 
the sleeves of which were rolled up nearly to his 
armpits — and with a red handkerchief bound 
round his head ; " they are ofter waur for it than 
better. There's Ned o' my Granny's theere 
(this was Sam's way of designating his uncle), 
just look at him. He's a gradely good scholar, 
there's no denying that, and can do a sum i' cross 
multiplication and make a bill wi' onybody — but 
he couldn't set a saw, nor yet saw a straight 
board, riot to save his life. What's consekence ? 
He's a bottom sawyer, and he'll never be nowt 
else but a bottom sawyer. Now, if he'd ha' spent 
th' time as he spent at school i' learnin' his trade 
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he'd ten to one ha' bin' a top sawyer at this 
minute. Look at me — I can naythur read nor 
write, and I've bin' a top sawyer will be ten year 
come next Michaelmas ; and I'll saw a boke or 
set a saw wi' ony man, I durned care who he is." 

'* You are a good workman, Sam, I know, but 
you would be none the worse if you could do 
your own reckoning and make out your own bills." 

" Happen not, but I'm nuon so easy chetted, 
though I'm not a scholar. I can tell within a 
trifle at th' end of a job how much I've addled. 
I can tell now, to-day, to a shilling or eighteen- 
pence how much I've to draw. I do it i' my heyd." 

"It's more than our Frank can, for all he's 
been learning arithmetic four years. You must 
turn over a new leaf, my lad, or you'll find your- 
self in a hobble one of these days." 

This incident suggested to Adam's mind 
grave doubts as to the efficiency of Bigwater's 
method of instruction, which did not seem, 
indeed, much superior to Leatherlad's, and he 
took counsel on the subject with Basel, whom he 
regarded as a learned man. Basel advised send- 
ing Frank to another school. 
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*' But where ? " asked Adam ; " they all seem 
bad, like." 

" Send him to Dr. Berrs, at Redburn ; he is 
a strict and capable man, and as he takes only a 
few pupils he can give them all his time. Fritz 
has been there a year, and he is doing very nicely." 

" But he's a Church parson." 

"What matter* that? You don't want 
Frank to learn theology. And he can come 
home every week if you like. I cannot advise 
you anything better. It is clear that he will 
never learn anything at this school of Bigwater's 
that he would not learn at a common dame's 
school. It is not so good as a common village 
school in Switzerland. And when he has been 
with Dr. Berrs for a few years send him for a 
short time on the Continent. It will be good for 
him." 

Adam acted on his partner's advice. Frank 
was sent to Dr. Berrs, who took care that he 
neither read romances nor raised the devil, and 
before He went into the mill to help his father he 
spent two years with Fritz Basel in a continental 
school. 



CHAPTER VIL 

ADAM BLACKTHOENE BECOMES AMBITIOUS. 

At the time of Frank's departure for Yewdale, 
Adam Blackthorne, albeit he lived carefully and 
dwelt in a cottage, was a man of considerable 
substance. Ten years later he was a man of 
wealth, as wealth in those days was counted. 

The turkey-red business exceeded his utmost 
hopes, and confirmed all his partner's calcula- 
tions. By the operation of the clause in the 
contract of copartnership which had occasioned 
Adam so much amusement, Basel was now 
making by the dyeworks fifteen thousand a 
year, and himself ten ; and the profits, the 
former assured him, had by no means reached 
their maximum. Indirectly, Adam was making 
even more. As he had a heavier capital in the 
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business than his partner, his annually accruing 
interest was greater ; and the bulk of the cloth 
he produced being used at the dyeworks, he 
avoided the expense of sending it to Manchester 
for sale, saving thereby sundry commissions and 
minimising his risk For selling his goods to 
Hermann Basel and Co. was like selling them 
to himself. 

Unbroken success had increased his self-will 
almost to arrogance, and it very rarely happened 
that anybody about him dared to oppose his 
wishes. On one important occasion, however, he 
had to give way. It was when he wanted to pull 
the Old Factory down to make room for a ne\\r 
building. 

When Kachel heard of this project she was 
strangely excited. 

"Pull the Old Factory down!" she ex- 
claimed; "never with my consent, Adam, nor 
I hope, while I live. And Tve a right to speak, 
for it was my Aunt Nanny's money helped you 
to buy it. Has not the Old Factory made us 
what we are ? Why, the place would not be 
Moorwell without it. If you pull it down. 
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Adam, 1 do believe we shall never prosper 
again." 

Adam was moved by this appeal, the more 
readily as there was a responsive vein of supersti- 
tion in his own character. He concluded that, 
everything considered, it was perhaps as well to 
let the Old Factory alone, and he found another 
site for his new building.* 

There were many new buildings at Moorwell 
now. The Old Factory was quite dwarfed by a 
huge spinning-mill ; a great loom-shed covered 
the field next the reservoir ; and the dyeworks, 
which were ranged alongside the brook for con- 
venience of water and drainage, seemed to grow 
bigger every year. 

Th6se changes were far from approving them- 
selves to Kachel — ^her ambition being limited to 
a modest provision for her children, and a quiet, 
useful life for herself and her husband — and they 
had so entirely altered the aspect of the place, 
that when Adam came home one day, and told 
her that he had bought the Brandwood Hall 
estate for a hundred thousand pounds, and they 
would have to flit, she was surprised indeed, yet 
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less grieved than might have been expected. It 
is true she shed a few tears, but she neither tried 
to turn him from his purpose nor made any 
demur to the flitting. She reflected that Adam 
was now an important man, and much looked up 
to in the neighbourhood. He had lately been 
made a county magistrate, too, and it was clear 
that Moorwell was no longer a fit residence for a 
person in his position. She had, moreover, the 
comfort of knowing* that they were not going to 
quit the old place altogether. The furniture was 
to remain where it was, in charge of a house- 
keeper, for Adam and Frank would take at least 
one meal a day in the house — perhaps occasion- 
ally sleep there — ^Brandwood Hall being nearly 
five miles (^ and Adam having no present 
intention of l^tiring from business. 

He had got the estate a bargain, as he got 
most things a bargain. The former owner, Hugh 
Brandwood, the last scion of an ancient race, and 
the last heir-in-tail, was a gambler and a spend- 
thrift. After raising as much money on the 
estate as he could, he had tried, through our old 
friend, Lawyer Bruff, to borrow a further sum on 
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the equity. Bruff mentioned the circumstance 
to Adam, who had often money to invest. 

" No," said the latter, " I don't like lending 
on equities ; but I will tell you what I will do. 
If young Brandwood likes, ••FU buy the estate 
out and out." 

As young Brandwood wanted money just 
then very badly, and Adam, on the strength of 
Bruffs assurance that the title was all right — 
he had investigated it on behalf of the first 
mortgagee — was willing to accommodate him at 
once, he accepted, though ruefully, the offer, and 
Adam, who forthwith gave notice to pay off the 
mortgage, became owner of Brandwood Hall, 
lord of the manor of Claylands, and patron of 
the fat living of Clayland-Conyers. 

The Brandwood estate was not alone an 
ancient domain, but rich in mines, minerals, and 
timber, and a part of it consisted of valuable 
potential building land. Adam's intention was 
to develop its resources to the utmost ; and he 
calculated that by judicious outlay and good 
management, his purchase, even in his own life- 
time, might be doubled in value. 
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' I II I I , 

I 

Brandwood Hall, if not a baronial mansion, 
was at least a very large house. It did not 
belong to any particular style of architecture, 
and when new, and the place was young, its 
appearance could hardly have been very attrac- 
tive ; for it was square, slabsided, and unadorned 
with either porch, turret, or verandah. But time 
had mellowed the once raw stone to a soft gray, 
and covered its slab sides with ivy ; and the 
uniformity of its profile was broken by quaint 
gargoyles and dormer windows. Brandwood 
Hall was approached by a noble avenue of chest- 
nuts, and lay in a fair setting of greensward and 
garden ; and in a grove of lime-trees, which a 
former owner had planted to protect the house 
from the east winds, nestled a numerous colony 
of rooks. 

The oflSces were extensive. Behind the house 
there was stabling for twenty horses, and the 
kennels were large enough for a pack of hounds, 
for the Brandwoods had always been keen 
sportsmen and hard riders. 

So much for the outside. As for the inside, 
the house was much bigger than it looked, as all 
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square houses are. Adam Blackthome saw it was 
big enough to hold a regiment of soldiers ; and 
when Rachel went through the rooms she felt 
grateful that she had been relieved, by her 
husband's forethought in getting the contents 
" thrown in," of the thankless and laborious task 
of furnishing; although, as she observed, most 
of the things would want a good deal of doing 
up, and the carpets were that faded and worn 
they would all have to be renewed. But she had 
sufficient good taste to see that the old furniture 
was far more suitable and congruous than any 
she could buy ; and with the exception of 
necessary repairs, and the rubbing and polishing 
which was so dear to her woman's heart, she left 
things pretty much as they were. Even the new 
carpets she felt constrained to order were close 
imitations of their predecessors. 

When he told Bruff that he meant to live at 
the Hall the old lawyer lifted his gray eyebrows 
in surprise, and helped himself to a pinch of snuff. 

"It will cost you," he said, "five or six 
thousand a year at least to keep it up as it ought 
to be kept up." 



pi 
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" Well, I can do that and lay three times as 
much by, without reckoning what the estate 
makes. And I mean to keep it up as it should 
be kept up. I've worked hard and lived carefully 
all my life, and now I mean to take things a bit 
easier." 

" Why, you'll be quite a country gentleman, 
Blackthome. Brandwood Hall's a fine place. 
What will you do with the kennels ? Are you 
going to keep the harriers ? " 

" Nay, not quite," laughed Adam, " I'm too 
old to go a-hunting. Frank may if he likes. 
Say, he has begun already." 

'* So I hear, and he rides well to hounds, too, 
they tell me." 

" Oh, young fellows must have their fling, 
you know. But all the same, I mean him to 
stick pretty close to business. We are not going 
to let Brandwood Hall make us forget the Old 
Factory. It will not do to have our house 

whiter than our pieces, you know." 

> 

" Your hoi;se whiter than your pieces 1 What 
does that mean ? " 

" Don't you know ? Well, one of Sir Eobert 

a 2 
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Peel's leading men — ^the first Sir Kobert Peel, I 
mean — left him to set up for himself as bleacher, 
and he did very weU, and built a nice house, and 
then invited his old master to come and take a 
bit of dinner with him and look at the place. 
Sir Kobert, who always liked to see those as he 
had brought up making a bit of a figure in the 
world, accepted the invitation, and drove over to 
•see him— and rare and proud Tomlinson was. 
WeU, he showed him his works and his crofts, 
and everything ; and then he took him round 
the house and gardens — as he had had a gardener 
from London to lay out — and after he had seen 
all, he asked Sir Kobert what he thought of it. 
' Very nice, Tomlinson ; it's aU very nice,' said 
the old gentleman ; * but take care as thou does 
not make thy house whiter than thy pieces.' " 

" I see, I see," said the lawyer, smiling and 
taking another pinch of snuff. "A very apt 
anecdote. A very shrewd old gentleman was 
the first Sir Kobert Peel." 

"I mean to have a nice house and that," 
resumed Adam, "and I can afford one, but it 
shall not be whiter than my pieces while I live." 
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It was remarked by Adam's friends at this 
time that he had fallen into the habit of 
referring frequently in conversation to the 
enterprising Lancashire baronet^ quoting him as 
an example, and repeating the sayings that were 
attributed to him. Sir Eobert's marvellous 
success, indeed, had fired his imagination ; he 
had taken him for his model, and was trying 
to tread in his footsteps. He had set his heart 
on founding a family. Brandwood Hall was to 
be tte nucleus of the fomily estate/ and sooner 
or later he intended to settle it strictly on Frank. 
But he did not mean the lad to be a mere 
country gentleman ; he hoped to see him some 
time in Parliament— no very extravagant pre- 
tension, seeing that Redbum (lately enfranchised 
by the Reform Bill) was represented by two 
singularly commonplace cotton spinners, neither 
of whom, if the truth were known, was as well 
off as himself. Frank, moreover, was sharp. 
The four years with Dr. Berrs and the two on 
the Continent had made a man of him, and who 
knows, thought Adam, that he may not one of 
these days have a handle to his name ? 
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Adam as yet had kept his plans entirely to 
himself. He was not sure that Rachel would 
approve of them if he told her, or rather, he was 
sure she would not, and the time had not come 
for communicating them to Frank. For the 
success of the larger scheme was in a measure 
contingent on his co-operation in a relatively 
smaller, but to his son personally an even more 
important one, the premature disclosure of which 
might possibly throw difficulties in the way of 
its realisation. 

The first step towards the object Adam had 
in view was the purchase of the Brandwood 
estate and the removal to the Hall. For him- 
self, individually, he would have preferred to 
remain near the Old Factory and end his days 
with the busy hum of spindles and the racket 
of looms ringing in his ears ; but he knew that, 
to gain the ends he aimed at, it waa necessary 
to impose on men's imaginations, or, as he put 
it to himself, to make a show. Bedbum would 
never look for a candidate in Moorwell House, 
nor could it be considered as a fit residence for 
a county magistrate. 
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Frank by this time was a tall, stalwart young 
fellow of one-and-twenty. His mother thought 
him the very image of his father, while his 
father thought him very like his mother, the 
fact being that he resembled them both as 
closely as it is possible for anyone to resemble 
two persons. He had the figure, the dark hair, 
and the cast of countenance of the one, the fair 
skin, the brown eyes, and the winsome look of 
the other. There was no mistake about his 
being a Blackthome, yet a single glance sufficed 
to show that he was Rachel's child. 

He had been three years about the factory, or 
rather the factories, for Adam was now running 
two besides the old one, and, much to his 
father's satisfaction, he had taken kindly to the 
business and was already a great help to him. 
He possessed a turn for mechanics and a capacity 
for organisation, and had suggested and carried 
out several improvements in one or two of the 
most important departments ; and being naturally 
more receptive of new ideas than his father, he 
infused a spirit and a vivacity into the enterprise 
which are often lacking in long-established con- 
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cems. He was popular with the hands^ too, and 
took more interest in their comfort and well- 
being than was customary with employers of 
the older generation. Frank's notions in this 
regard, however, found much less favour with 
Adam than his innovations in more technical 
matters. The latter held as an article of faith 
that hands should not be pampered ; by which 
he meant that they should work as long hours 
for as little wages as they could be made to 
accept. He was pretty much of Paul Dogget's 
way of thinking, who once, when a deputation 
of his workpeople waited on him to ask for more 
habitable dwellings than the wretched hovels 
in which they were compelled to live, told them 
with a curse that he built factories, not houses, 
for them to live in. Houses were only meant 
for their occupation from eight o'clock at night 
to five o'clock in the morning, and anything 
was good enough for that. 

Hence, when Frank wanted to pull down and 
rebuild a nest of wretched cottages at Lower 
Fold, constructed in utter defiance of every law 
of health, and so abounding with vermin that, as 
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one of their unfortunate tenants said, they were 
not fit for dogs to live in, let alone Christians, 
Adam, who would have been sorry to house 
his horses in them, strongly demurred to 
the proposal, and it was only after his son had 
enlisted the doctor on his side, and there were 
rumours of cholera at Eedbum, that permission 
was given for their demolition. 

"Frank would quite spoil th' hands," the 
old man grumbled ; "he was too good and 
familiar with 'em by half, and if he didn't mind 
what he was doing they would be quite past 
managing." 

Perhaps there was a grain of truth in the 
charge of over-familiarity, for Frank had not 
only a kindly greeting for the workpeople whom 
he encountered after factory hours, but if he 
chanced to meet a pretty girl when nobody was 
nigh, and he was in a merry humour, he would 
sometimes give her a chuck under the chin, or 
pinch her cheek and ask her who her sweetheart 
was. But of his son's susceptibility to the 
charms of beauty Adam was as yet happily 
ignorant. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



LYDIA FELL. 



About [the time the Blackthomes removed from 
Moor well to Brand wood, Adam lost his principal 
bookkeeper, and had need of another. He made 
this|want known among his friends, and one day, 
being at Redbum market, he was accosted by the 
eldest grandson of Paul Dogget, who inquired if 
he was not looking out for a head clerk. 

Young, or rather youngest Paul (for he was 
called after his father, and the grandfather still 
lived), was the most superfine youth of the 
cotton-spinning class about Redbum. He had 
been to the University (where, according to 
report, he was ignominiously plucked), looked 
down on Redburn people as coarse and vulgar, 
and, to show his superiority over the common 
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herd, he always (when he did not sport a rare 
flower in his button-hole) carried a posy in his 
hand, people said in order the better to show 
oflF a big diamond ring which his Aunt Mary 
Anne had given him on his birthday. He had 
long, light hair, a long nose, and a long narrow 
face ; and having a neat, slim figure, and dress- 
ing in the height of fashion, his family con- 
sidered him to be the genteelest youth of the 
age and destined to bring lustre on the name of 
Dogget. The Redbum folks could not for the 
life of them understand how old Paul came to 
have such a dandified grandson, until Happy 
Jack (who was on the other side in poUtics) 
described the youth as a fine thread from a very 
coarse roving, an explanation which was gene- 
rally held as sufficiently accounting for the 
phenomenon. 

"My papaw has heard, Mr. Blackthorne," 
said the young man, with a simpering and 
supercilious air, "that you are in want of a 
bookkeeper, and, as he cannot come to the 
market to-day himself, he desired me to inform 
you that there is a young man he can recom- 
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mend for the situation, by name Stephen 
FeU/' 

"What does he know about him?" asked 
Adam bluntly, for if there was one thing that he 
hated more than another it was affectation, and 
the word " papa," especially when used by young 
men, he could not abide. 

"Well, I believe he is a good bookkeeper, 
you know, a worthy young man, and that — and, 
ah — ^let me see — ^yes, there is something else — ^he 
has a sister— and he is very good to her— 
supports her and that, you know. I believe 
they were left orphans and destitute, or some- 
thing of that sort." 

" Is that all ? " 

" Yaas, it's all they told me, or at least all I 
remember. If you want to know more you had 
perhaps better call at the mill and see my papaw; 
he will be there at five o'clock." 

So Adam went down to Dogget's mill and 
had an interview with Dogget the second, old 
Paul being by this time imbecile and on his last 
legs. The son was almost as coarse a roving as 
I father, and the ve., antithesi. of tie ided 
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youth whom Adam had met at the yam market. 
He had short legs, an immense protuberance of 
stomach, a bull neck, a fat face, and out-starting 
eyes. He was known among his workpeople as 
" Owd Brosenun," and, being short of breath, his 
speech was at times rather broken. 

From him Adam learnt that Stephen Fell was 
an excellent bookkeeper, and, as Paul II. believed, 
honest and trustworthy. 

" The worst thing as I know agen him," he 
gasped, *4s as he's a bit of a rowling-stone — 
been to London and America, and two or three 
more places. But he's getting a bit of sense 
now, I think, and is disposed to settle down to 
steady work. We'd take him in here if we'd 
room ; for he's a rare 'un with the pen and he's a 
head like a book." 

"I don't much like rowling-stones," said 
Adm, « but as you speak so highly of him in 
other respects, and we are very short-handed in 
our counting-house just now, we'll give him a 
trial." 

"He'll be glad of the chance, and I think 
he'll please you. To tell the truth, I'm a bit sorry 
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for the lad. He's been well browt up. Father 
was a rich farmer, wide of Preston — ^farmed 
a bit of his own land, you know — but when he 
died there was nowt for nobody, and the children 
had to turn out and work and do th' best as they 
could. My wife comes out of the same neigh- 
bourhood — ^that is what makes me know." 

"And what about the sister your son was 
mentioning ? " 

"I believe she's a decent lass, but a bit 
proud — ^willn't work at th' factory, you know. 
Stephen's always been very good to her, and 
she sews a bit and suchlike. I daresay he'd 
like to put her in a cottage, ^ if you have one 
to spare." 

" I think we could accommodate them as far 
as that goes. If youll send him over to-morrow 
we'll see what we can do." 

"I'll send him, sure enough. Th' wife 
knows where they're living — ^him and his sister 
I mean." 

" Let him bring his sister if she has nothing 
better to do," said Adam, as if struck by a 
sudden thought. "I may happen find her 
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a job as would suit her. Is she up to house- 
work, do you think ? " 

"I should say so^ — farmers' daughters generally 
is — ril tell my wife to tell her to come/' wheezed 
Dogget, who being from temperament, as well 
a^ by reason of his infirmity, a taciturn man, 
was beginning to find the conversation rather 
fatiguing. 

Adam seeing this, and having got to know 
all he wanted, took his leave. On his way 
home he thought over the scheme that had 
occurred to him while talking to Dogget; and 
the more he thought over it the better it liked 
him. 

The next afternoon, as the master of Moor- 
well and his son were in the former's room, 
looking over some samples of cotton which 
had just come by canal from Liverpool, they 
were informed by the lodgekeeper "that a 
mon fro' Redbum, and a young woman," wanted 
to see Mr. Blackthome. 

" Show 'em in," said Adam. " It'll be that 
bookkeeper and his sister I was telling you 
about, Frank. If th' lass looks likely I shall 
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propose that to 'em what I was telling you 
about." 

"All right. There they are in the lobby, 
I think. You'll soon be able to judge." 

Though Paul Dogget 11. had spoken of 
Stephen Fell as a lad and Lydia — ^for that was 
the sister's name— as a lass, their ages were 
probably not less than eight-and-twenty and 
four-and-twenty respectively; though, as he 
looked older, and she younger than, her years, 
the difference seemed greater. 

Both the Blackthornes were struck with the 
appearance of the brother and sister as the two 
entered the office. It could be seen at a glance 
that they were not of the common type. Frank, 
who thought he knew a pretty face when he saw 
it, unhesitatingly pronounced Ljrdia Fell to be 
good-looking, albeit his final verdict was that 
she was more striking than beautiful. She had 
well-formed features, a good complexion, dark 
hair, gray eyes, and a sufficiently graceful figure. 
So far, there was nothing in her appearance to 
excite attention, for, as everybody knows, comely 
maidens are by no means rare in the County 
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Palatine ; but when you regarded her a second 
time — ^and most people did regard her a second 
time — ^you saw that her eyebrows and eyelashes 
were quite white, a freak of nature that gave her 
at times — especially when her eyes were half 
closed, as they often were — a strange feline look, 
as attractive to some as it was repellent to others. 

The brother was taU and spare, his face thin 
and hairless, and in the keenness of his gray 
eyes, the quick nervousness of his manner, and 
the fashion of his speech, there was somethingj^ 
as Adam thought, decidedly more American 
than English. Whatever might be his other 
qualifications, there could be little doubt that 
Stephen Fell was quite able to take care of 
himself. 

After some conversation touching his previous, 
experience in business and bookkeeping, Adam 
mentioned the salary he was prepared to give, 
or, as he said, what the place was worth. Fell 
thought the pay rather little for the work, and^^ 
remarking that he had his sister as well as him- 
self to keep, asked Mr. Blackthonie if he could 
not say five or ten shillings a week more. Adam 
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did not thmk lie could, but remarked, on the 
other hand, that he had a proposition to make, 
which, if Fell chose to accept it, would be a 
good deal more than that in his way. He 
wanted somebody to take charge of Moorwell 
House, and, if the brother and sister liked, they 
might Hve in it rent free. The two Blackthornes 
would take at least one meal there every day, 
for which they would pay at a sufficiently 
liberal rate, to be agreed upon by Mrs. Black- 
thome and Miss Fell. A bedroom would be 
reserved for Mr. Frank's use whenever it was 
necessary for him to stay all night at Moorwell. 
Miss Fell would be remunerated for her services 
by a fixed monthly payment ; she could get 
what help she desired, and she would be free 
in the intervals of her household duties to sew 
or do any other work that might suit her. 

" For my part, I accept the offer with many 
thanks," said Stephen, "and I have no doubt 
my sister will also. What do you say, Lydia ? " 

" You know, Stephen, if I am with you, I 
shall be content wherever it is; and if Mr. 
Blackthorne thinks I am qualified to take care 
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of the house, I will do my best to pleaae him 
and young Mr. Blackthome." 

As she glanced at Frank her eye caught his, 
for the young fellow was looking just then rather 
intently. He blushed a little, but she dropped 
her eyelids, with their long, cat-like lashes, in 
the most natural manner possible, and without 
the least appearance of seK-consciousness, 

*' Oh, youll be able to manage well enough," 
answered Adam. " We don't want anything out 
of the way ; just plain and substantial, you 
know. Well, I think we understand each other. 
When can you come ? " 

" How would Monday morning do ? " 

"Very welL Let it be Monday then, and 
Mrs. Blackthome shall be here to receive your 
sister and put her in the way," 

In accordance with this arrangement the Fells 
presented themselves at Moorwell on the follow- 
ing Monday morning; and while Adam was 
initiating the brother into the busineBS of the 
office, Eachel was instructing the sister in her 
new duties. She stayed at the house all day — 
finding, doubtless, its simplicity and ancient 

H 2 
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memories a welcome change £rom the grandeur 
of Brandwood Hall — and in the evening went 
home in the carriage with her husband ; Frank, 
as he generally did, going on horseback. 

" Well, what do you think of our new house- 
keeper ? " was the first question Adam asked of 
his wife. 

"What do you think of your new book- 
keeper ? " said RacheL 

" That's like a woman, answering one question 
by asking another/' observed her husband with 
a smile. " Well, so far as I can see, Stephen 
Fell knows his business. There's hundreds as 
call themselves bookkeepers, but there isn't 
many as is real good ones. Now, unless I'm 
mistaken, this Fell's a real good one. But I 
shall be able to tell better in two or three days." 

" Is that all ? " 

" All ! What would you have more ? " 

" You've told me what like he is as a book- 
keeper, but you don't say what you think of him 



as a man. 



"That is a question easier asked than an- 
swered, Rachel. It's not easy to find out what 
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a chap is in a day, particularly when it's a 
chap like Stephen Fell. He's no fool — ^that's 
one thing sure ; and he's seen more o' th' world 
than most o' folks in these parts. I fancy he's 
aspiring, you know, and wants to get on, and 
will not long be satisfied with his present pay 
and position. That is happen why he's been 
a rowling stone, as young Dogget says he has. 
Impatience to rise is almost as great a hindrance 
to getting on a^ laziness. A man as cannot 
play a waiting game very rarely succeeds. As 
for this Fell, what I think is as he'll want 
watching. He's not one as it would do to 
let get the upper hand, and I expect he'll want 
to get it. And now I think it is your turn to 
tell me what you think of th' sister — ^Lydia, 
don't they call her ? " 

"Well, I should say, from what I've seen 
to-day, that she's orderly and industrious, and 
will make a good housekeeper. She is quiet 
and well-spoken, too, and very respectful. But 
she is not communicative, nor easy to read. 
I've been in two minds about her nearly all day, 
and I am in two minds about her now. Some- 
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times she looks all that's innocent and single- 
minded — ^that's when her eyes are wide open, 
I think; and then, when they are half-dosed, 
as they always are when she's thinking, she 
look, deop L designing. P«haps iS the 
fault of her white eyelashes. Time will show, I 
suppose." 

" I suppose it wilL Anyhow she can do 
us no hurt — ^unless she poisons us, and she's 
hardly likely to do that," answered Adam with 
a laugh. 

"I'm not so sure about that," said Bachel 
gravely. " Frank will be there every day, and 
sometimes he'll have to stay there all night, 
you say. And he's only young, and " 

"Anyhow, he's not a fool," interrupted 
Adam rather warmly; "and he would be to 
take up with the likes of her. But if ever I see 
owt o' the sort I'll " 

As he did not complete the sentence, Bachel 
was left in ignorance of what course her husband 
would take in the contingency he had named. 
But the suggestion of such a possibility seemed 
to have given her food for thought. Nothing 
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further was spoken between them until the 
carriage entered Brandwood Park and they per- 
ceived the subject of their late conversation and 
present reflections galloping a thorough-bred 
chestnut mare across the turf towards a flight of 
hurdles, over which he flew like a bird on the 
wing. 

''Well done!" exclaimed Adam with a 
gratified smile. '' Yon doesn't look much like a 
lad as would want to wed a bookkeeper's sister, 
Bachel, one as is not much better than a servant. 
Our Frank must do better than that." 



CHAPTER IX. 

TOMMY TWIRLER MAKES A DISCOVERY. 

Tommy Twirler, otherwise "Owd Poo' Bell," 
though older than when he escorted Frank to 
Leatherlad's school on the memorable occasion 
when that hopeful youth threw his cap into 
Stimson's plantation, is still an institution at 
Moorwell, and, as he was fifteen years before, one 
of Adam Blackthome's most trusted servants. 
In consideration of his age and long services, he 
has been relieved of his bell-pulling duties and 
promoted to the position of general caretaker 
and weigher of coals. No black diamonds that 
have not passed under Tommy's Argus eye, and 
been tried by him on the balance, are allowed to 
enter Moorwell gates. Against every load found 
wanting a mark is made, and with many more 
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similarly deficient it will rise up against the 
colliery proprietor on the day of reckoning. His 
master says of Tommy that, not alone is he one 
of the chosen few on the " ground " who have 
his interest at heart, but that he saves more than 
his wage in short weights. In the intervals of 
his coal weighing Tommy acts as general care- 
taker. If he sees any waste, idleness, or petty 
larceny going on, Adam, or Adam's son, is im- 
mediately informed thereof. Yet he is no spy, 
and never wastes his time in observing trivialities 
or retailing gossip. 

Careful as he is of his employer's interest. 
Tommy takes no less thought of his own. 
Though until very lately he has never earned 
more than fifteen shillings a week, he has nearly 
five hundred pounds laid by, for which Mr. 
Blackthome, who acts as his banker, allows 
him interest at the rate of five per cent, — for 
these two men, neither of whom trusts anybody 
else, trust each other implicitly. It is only fair 
to say, however, that Tommy's wealth is not 
altogether the fruit of his own economies. His 
wife, who is hardly less thrifty than himself, 
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makes a nice little sum every week by knitting 
healds; and his daughter Betty, being a six- 
loom weaver, earns even more than her father. 
Tommy is particularly proud of his Betty, who 
turns out more pieces, with fewer faults, than 
almost any other weaver at Moorwell ; and 
Adam, though a stem master, treats her and a 
few other equally diligent workwomen with what 
a Frenchman would call "distinguished con- 
sideration;" for he knows the value of good 
hands. They were the 6lite of Moorwell, and 
once or twice every summer, when they wanted 
to have a jaunt to " th' sawt water " (Lytham or 
Blackpool), Yorkshire Joe and a couple of carts 
were told off to convey them thither, cheap trips 
and railways (except that from Manchester to 
Liverpool, and one or two others) being not yet. 
It was rather a slow business so far as speed 
was concerned — ^nearly all going and coming. 
They had hardly taken a dip in the sea, gathered 
a few muscles, bought a few shrimps, and 
snatched a' hasty meal, when it was time to be 
off back. But they had rare fun. They were 
not hurried through the country like so many 
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bales of goods. They had not a single dull 
moment &om first to last ; and the breakfast at 
Preston, and the bait and " putting on " (another 
breakfast) at Kirkham, were scenes of uproarious 
mirth. Though the carts were springless, and it 
was only rarely that Yorkshire Joe could get 
more than three miles an hour out of his horses, 
the travellers enjoyed themselves in a way of 
which "trippers" of this generation have no 
conception. The event, moreover, served them 
to talk about all winter, which is more than ca,n 
be said of a journey to the seaside nowadays. 

Tommy and his family Uved at the lodge of 
Moorwell House, which was hard by the Old 
Factory gates. Shortly after the Blackthomes 
went to Brandwood a loom shed was built on the 
ground formerly occupied by the avenue. At 
the back of this shed ran a footpath, which 
formed a communication between the lodge and 
the upper part of the garden, and it had been 
ordered by Adam that Tommy and his family 
should be free to walk therein whenever it 
pleased them, and have the privilege of plucking 
fruit from certain of the trees. 
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This arrangement the Fells in secret bitterly 
resented. It seemed to be placing Tommy and 
his womankind on a level with them ; and they 
thought themselves superior in every way. 
Hence arose strife and enmity between the two 
families, heightened, probably, by the sense of 
distrust which Tommy had from the first con- 
ceived for the Fells. Stephen was now an 
important man in the counting-house ; Tommy 
had often business there, and they rarely met 
without having words. Then Stephen was 
known to ridicule Tommy and his ways behind 
his back ; and though the old fellow, being by 
nature taciturn, never said much, he treasured 
these things in his heart, and, not feeling dis- 
posed to return good for evil, he watched his 
enemy more vigilantly than he watched any- 
body else, in the hope of having him one day on 
the hip ; and as he was firmly convinced that 
the Fells, the sister as well as the brother, were 
no better than they should be, he had little doubt 
of success. 

Adam, meanwhile, was well satisfied with 
both. Stephen performed his duties to his 
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entire satisfaction. The books had never been 
in such order before, and his demeanour and 
conduct were everything that could be desired. 
As for Lydia, although Mrs. Blackthorne had 
not been able to conquer her aversion to the 
girl's white eyebrows and her occasionally feline 
expression, she rendered willing testimony to the 
exemplary manner in which she fulfilled the 
duties of her situation. The house, and the 
furniture, and the linen were kept in apple-pie 
order, the cookery was' unexceptionable, and her 
manner to Mr. and Mrs. Blackthorne, albeit 
rather reserved, was never wanting in respect. 

This was the state of things, the Fells having 
been at Moorwell six or eight months, when one 
day about noon, just after the hands had gone to 
their dinners and all was quiet, Tommy Twirler 
entered Adam's room and asked if he could have 
a word with him. 

"Certainly, Tommy," said Adam; "either 
now or any other time. You are not like some 
folks — ^you never speak unless you have some- 
thing to say. What is it ? " 

Tommy carefully closed the door. 
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"There's nobody listening, think yo', is 
there ? " 

" Nay, how can there be ? I am quite by 
myself. Frank's off at Liverpool, and Fell and 
the others have gone to their dinners." 

" That's why I come now ; * I thowt there 
would be nobody here but yourself." 

* 

" It's something important, then, that you've 
got to tell me," replied Adam, struck by the 
unusual gravity of Twirler's manner. 

"You'll think so when you've yerd, unless 
I'm far mistaken. It's about these here Fells 
and yo're Frank." 

"The devil it is!" exclaimed Adam, whom 
this announcement seemed painfully to surprise. 

" Here, take this chair. Tommy, and sit 
down and tell me all about it. What have you 
heard ? " 

" Nay, mayster, it's not what I've heard, it's 
what I've seen. Yo' know yo' told me if ever I 
seed owt as yo' owt to know — ^whether in th' 
factory or out on't — I wor to tell yo'." 

"So I did, Tommy; I remember it per- 
fectly." 
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" And it mak's no difference whether yo're 
Frank is mixed up in it or not." 

"Tea, it does; you should tell me all the 
sooner in that case." 

"That's what I said to mysel'," said Tommy, 
nodding his head in approval of his own pene- 
tration. " For owt as consarns him consams 
you — just as owt as consams our Betty consams 
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" Just so, Tommy. And now I think, as we 
quite understand each other, you may tell me 
what you have heard — seen, that is." 

" Well," retumed Tommy, taking off a rabbit- 
skin cap and smoothing it on his knee as he 
spoke, " it wor i' this way : A two thry week 
sin' our Betty wor walking i' th' garden — it wor 
a Sunday afternoon — ^when hoo met Miss Fell, 
as they callin' her. * Yo' come here very often, 
I think,' says hoo. *No ofter than yoV says 
our Betty, * and what's moor,' says hoo, ' I've as 
much reyt here as yo' have ; and for aw' as yo' 
wearin' kch fine flthe« (hoo'd gotten a nL 
gowd cheen round her neck), I daresay as we're 
weel off as yo' are — ^happen better 1 ^ 
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" * No more of your insolence, girl/ says Miss 
Fell, says hoo, ' or Fll speak to Mr. Frank and 
have you sent about your business.' 

" ' Have me sent about my business, will yo', 
miss ? ' says our Betty. ' To'll find yourseF 
mistaken, I think. Nayther yo' nor yo're brother, 
nor th' young mayster, nor anybody else on this 
ground, as long as th' owd mayster lives, will get 
Betty Twirler bagged. Yo'U loyse yo're shop 
afore I shall loyse mine. Miss Fell.' 

"And with that hoo lefb her, and gradely 
mad hoo looked, our Betty says." 

" I should think that's very likely," observed 
Adam, with a smile. " But that isn't all ? " 

" No, that isn't aw — that's nobbut th' begin- 
ning, fost (first) chapter i' Genesis like. WeU, 
when Betty towd me what had come to pass, I 
says to her, says I : * Thou may depend on it, 
Betty, as there's summut up between her and th' 
young mayster, or hoo'd never' ha said that theer; 
so just shut thy mouth and keep thy een open, 
and if thou sees owt, tell me.' 

"Well, hoo did see summut, and not long 
after, nayther. One neet, about a fortnight sin', 
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hoo'd bin up th' loin (lane) after th' factory had 
loosed, wi* two thry moor lasses, and hoo took 
into her heyd to come back through th' garden. 
It's a bit nearer, yo' know, than th' loin gate. 
Well, when hoo'd getten into th' padgate (footpath) 
between th' loom shed and th' garden wall, hoo 
thought as hoo seed a man and a woman coming 
toward her, and being a bit feared, hoo slipped 
behind a big bush as wor hard by. As they 
come nearer, hoo could see as they were th' 
young mayster and Miss Fell. He had his arm 
round her waist, and he wor a-kussing on her to 
that end as th' lass wor fair shamed, and when 
they had guon past, hoo run straight home and 
towd me. That wor aw rey t as far as it went ; but 

still, as I thowt to mysel', I mun have a diflFerent 

• 

tale fro' that afoar I speyk to th' mayster. I 
mun see for mysel'. Well, a day or two after, 
there wor a bit o' work to be done in the middle 
room — a pair o' spur wheels had been striking 
fire, and Bill o' Owd Jack's and Stuttering Bob 
were guoin to gear 'em up afresh. It wor a neet 
job, and th' young mayster said as he'd stop aw 
neet and see it through hissel'. I had my thowts 
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when I yerd o' this, for it wor a simple soort ov 
a job, one as th' chaps could do quite well by 
theirsel's. So after th' engines stopped I went 
up to th' middle room, just to see what wor 
going on. BiU and Bob wor theer wi' their 
tackle, and a bit after comes th' young mayster. 
He axed a two thry questions, looked at the 
wheels, towd me to send for half a gallon o' 
beer for th' chaps to sup, and then he pikes off. 
I waited a bit, and then I pikes off too, went 
huom, put my shoon on (clogs crunches so on 
gravel), slipped quietly into th' garden, and stole 
up to th' front o' th' ho' (hall). There wor a leet i' 
Frank's parlour — what used to be your drawing- 
room, yo^ know — th' blind wor nobbut hoaf 
drawn down, and it wor a cotton un. I could 
see inside quite plain, and theer they wor, 
and her a-sitting on his knee. As luck would 
have it, I wur just i' th' nick o' time, for ayther 
I med a noise on th' gravel or they yerd 
summut i' th' house. Leastways, I had not 
been looking two minutes when up jumps Miss 
Fell, quite sudden like, and runs out o' th' room, 
and soon after Mr. Frank goes too. 
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" I wouldn't ha' meddled," continued Tommy, 
after a short pause, which did not elicit any 
observation from his master — " I wouldn't ha' 
meddled if it had been one o' th' factory lasses 
as Mr. Frank wor fooling wi'. Young chaps will 
be young chaps. I've bin one mysel', but yon 
Miss Fell is a bad lot, that's plain to be sin' ; hoo's 
above owt but wedding, hoo is ; and unless yo' 
do summut, hoo'l be a-hookin' on him in." 

"Nay, she will not, I'll take care of that," 
said Adam, with sudden energy, and a big thump 
of his fist on the table. "You've done quite 
right. Tommy, and I'm much obliged to you. 
How long has this been going on, do you 
think?" 

"That's more than I can tell. Ten to one 
from th' fost on 'em coming here. Yo' remember 
when th' young mayster went oflF hunting last 
winter. Miss Fell were oflF too. Now I've been 
thinken " 

" I know what you mean, but that could not 
be ; he was in Cheshire, and she went to see a 
sick aunt at Plumpton." 

''Hoo said so, happen, but I expect if th' 

I 2 
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truth wor known, hoo wom't so much farther 
fro' him than hoo is now." 

" I think you are mistaken there, Tommy. But 
tell me, is this known to anybody but yourself ? " 

" To nobody but our Betty and me so far as 
I know, and hoo's a lass as can keep her mouth 
shut But if there had been a buzz I should have 
heard. But there soon will be if they carry on 
r that way, and th' blind not drawn. By gum, 
I never seed owt like it. Yorkshire Joe or any 
o' th' chaps about th' stable mit as weel have sin' 
''em as me." 

" So they might. Tommy. I couldn't have 
believed the lad would have been so foolish. 
And now, I'm sure, you'll be wanting your 
•dinner ; it's nearly half-past twelve. Just keep 
ra sharp look-out, like you have been doing, till I 
think what's best to be done." 

So Tommy went away and left Adam to his 
own reflections, which, as may be supposed, were 
none of the pleasantest. He cursed his own 
folly for having engaged a young wgman as 
housekeeper, and for not having given more 
heed to his wife's misgivings in reference thereto. 
Then he cursed his son's folly for rushing so 
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headlong into the snare the Fells had laid for 
him ; for that they were endeavouring, as Tommy- 
said," " to hook him in," he had not the slightest 
doubt. But curses do not often lead to practical 
results, and Adam, after having reUeved his 
mind by a few vigorous expletives, proceeded 
to think how the evil he feared could be pre- 
vented — for he was quite of the Twirler's opinion 
that Lydia Fell was " above anything but wed- 
ding ; " and even a scandal might interfere with 
the success of his schemes. Should he talk the 
matter over with his wife ? No, he said, women 
axe always soft with their sons, however hard 
they may be with their daughters. Frank would 
talk to her, get round her, and win her over to his 
side, and then there would be two against him. 
No, he must just keep his own counsel and 
manage the thing himself — persuade, if necessary 
force, Frank to give Lydia up, and send the 
Fells about their business — if needful, pay them 
to go far enough. * 

As Adam was not in the habit of letting the 
grass grow under his feet, he resolved to enter 
on the matter the following day, when his son 
would be back from Liverpool. 



CHAPTER X. 



FATHER AND SON. 



"And now, Frank/' said Adam the next day, 
after his son had given an account of his journey 
to Liverpool and what he had done in the way 
of cotton buying, " I have a very serious matter 
to discuss with you." 

'* Yes, father," replied Frank, with a puzzled, 
though unconscious, look ; " what is it ? there's 
nothing wrong in the business, is there ? " 

• " Not much, I think. It's not business I'm 
thinking about — it's these Fells." 

This time, albeit he tried to put on an 
indifferent air, Frank did look conscious. 

" Well, father, what about them ? " 

" They must go." 

" What for ? I thought you liked Stephen." 
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"So I did ; but I don't like my son being 
too thick with Stephen Fell's sister ; he must fly 
at higher game than that." 
. " Who says ? " 

"There's no use denying it, Frank; it will 
only waste time. I can see it in your face, my 
lad. And let me give you a bit of advice : the 
next time you do any courting just see as the 
blind is drawn." 

Frank muttered what sounded very like a 
curse, but made no answer. 

*'How long has this been going on — or, 
what's of more consequence, how far has it 
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" I can hardly tell — two or three months, 
perhaps." 

" Do you care for Lydia ? " 

" I do. I love her dearly, father." 

" And she ? " 

« 

" She loves me with all her heart." * 
" Stuff 1 Have you promised her marriage ? " 
"I have." 

"Why, lad, you are mad — stark, staring 
mad. Do you want to ruin yourself?" 
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" Why should that ruin me ? She's as good 
as I am — yes, better, and I mean to marry her." 

" I say you shall not." 

" I say I wiU." , 

These were brave words ; but this was the 
first time in his life Frank had braved his 
father, and his manner beUed him. They were 
spoken feebly and irresolutely. The perspiration 
stood in thick beads upon his brow, and rolled 
down his face; and his hands trembled with 
excitement. 

*' Frank, these people have entrapped you. 
This girl is an adventuress ; it's your money — 
mine rather — not you that she's after." 

" I don't believe it, father ; she's a good girl, 
and as true as steel." 

Adam laughed sarcastically. 

"True or not, I'll take good care she gets 
none of my money — whether she gets you or 
not You know me, Frank, and you know that 
what I say I mean. Now listen : As sure as 
you are sitting here, if you are so mad as to 
marry Lydia Fell I'll neither leave nor give you 
a single penny ; and you will have to quit both 
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this ground and my house and get your living 
the best way you can. You must choose between 
her and me." 

" I have given my word, father, and I cannot 
go back from it," said Frank doggedly. 

" Wait a bit, I have not done yet ; I see I 
must tell you more of my plans than I had 
thought of doing. It is only right as you should 
know everything before you make up your mind. 
I was going to make you a partner after next 
stocktaking — ^give you a third of the profits, and 
raise your salary to a thousand a year. That 
would make a man of you at once. But there is 
more behind. I had made up my mind — if you 
married to suit me, to settle Brandwood Hall on 
you and your children. Another thing — there's 
no reason, when you are five or six years older, 
why you should not put up for Kedbum and get 
into Parliament, and before you are my age be 
one of the first men in the country." 

" How do you mean marrying to suit you ? " 

''Marrying Valerie Basel. Years ago Basel 
and me agreed that our families should be united 
— that you should marry Valerie, and Mabel 
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Fritz. Basel's a rich man now — lie is getting 
richer every year — and can give his daughter a 
handsome fortune. And that is not all. In 
eighteen months our partnership expires by 
effluxion of time. He can do without me, but 
I cannot do without him ; and if so be as you 
was to put such a slight upon him as to prefer 
this Lydia Fell— this money-hunting pauper, for 
she's nowt else — to his daughter, we should have 
to dissolve partnership — there's no doubt about 
that — and I should be worse off by ten thousand 
a year." 

" But how do you know," said Frank, as he 
was beginning to think that, after all, he had 
possibly not acted the part of a wise man in 
engaging himself to Lydia Fell, "how do you 
know that Valerie Basel would have me ? I do 
not think she would know me if she met me, 
and I am sure I should not know her. She went 
to London just before I came back from Lausanne, 
and she has been there, and at Paris, ever since. 
She was a girl when I saw her four years since ; 
she is a woman now." 

" She'll obey her parents ; French children 
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always do, they tell me. I wish English children 
were more like 'em. I don't want to force her 
on you if she is not likely to make you a good 
wife ; but them as knows her says as she's as nice 
a young woman as ever stepped in shoe leather. 
As a lass she was good-looking ; I don't suppose 
she has grown ugly since, and there is not one in 
ten thousand — nay, in twenty thousand — as has 
had half as good an education as Valerie Basel 
has had. Anyhow, this Lydia Fell's not fit to be 
named in the same day with her, look at it which 
way you will." 

^' That's a matter of opinion, father. But in 
any case, I have given my word to Lydia Fell, 
and even if I did not love her, I do not see how 
I could be untrue to her." 

" I wish the devil had Lydia Fell," exclaimed 
Adam passionately. " Love her I not you, it is 
only a bad case of calf love. In six months' 
time you'll laugh at yourself for ever having 
been such a fool as to waste a single thought on 
her. But look here — suppose I can prove to 
you, beyond any possibility of doubt, that she 
does not care a button top for you, that whether 
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you give her up or not she will give you up for a 
sufl&cient consideration — will you fall in with my 
views then ? " 

"Certainly, father, I promise that," said 
Frank eagerly, for he had the most implicit 
confidence in Lydia's constancy, "but I am quite 
sure " 

"Never mind that — you'll see. But you 
must also give me your word that, until after 
to-morrow, you will neither see nor hold any 
communication with either of them — either 
Stephen or his sister, I mean." 

"I don't see how that can be done," said 
Frank hesitatingly, after a moment's thought 
(he had agreed to spend the evening with 
Lydia). " Stephen is here in the ofl&ce ; not to 
speak to him would appear very strange and give 
rise to remark." 

" That's easy got over. You are tired after 
your journey — you cannot miss being. You* must 
go home and rest. Kip Van Winkle's in the 
stable ; Yorkshire Joe shall put the saddle on him, 
and you can set off at once. Stop all to-morrow 
at Brand wood, Frank. Fritz* Basel would like a 
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day's partridge shooting, I know. TU send him 
word that you'll expect him. Now the sooner 
you are gone the better." 

Frank did not much like being bundled off 
in this unceremonious manner, yet he did not 
deem it expedient to enter into another contest 
with his father, and full of misgiving as to what 
might happen on the morrow, he set out for 
Brandwood Hall. 

He felt that he had been sadly lacking in 
moral courage, and bitterly reproached himself 
for having allowed his father to conceive hopes 
which could never be realised, and which would 
only make his anger the greater when he found 
out, as find out he must, how impossible it was 
for him to renounce Lydia and marry Miss Basel. 
Then the suggestion that he had been entrapped, 
that Lydia loved him, not for what he was but 
for what he had, or might have, though he 
indignantly repudiated it, added to his uneasi- 
ness. It could not be true — and yet — and then 
there occurred to him several circumstances which, 
it was impossible to deny, seemed to lend some 
support to his father's theory. 
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So absorbed was he in his thoughts that he 
did not notice a robed figure before him on the 
road; neither, it might appear, did Rip Van 
Winkle ; for he gave a sudden side-way jump 
that almost unhorsed his master, who at thja 
same time heard a voice he well knew speaking 
his name. 

" Frank." 

" Lydia, you here ! What is it ? " exclaimed 
the young man, who seemed more surprised than 
pleased. "We must not be seen talking here, 
you know." 

'' Why ? " 

"As if you did not know. My father 
might hear of it ; and I fear he suspects 
already." 

" You fear ! " she replied, with a toss of her 
head. " If you fear, I don't — why should I ? 
Are you coming to-night ? " 

" I don't think so ; they want me at home." 

" To-morrow night, then ? " 

" I will do my best ; but I am not sure." 

" Very well. I dare say I shall not break my 
heart if you don't come. And now, as we stand 
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in such awe of our father, I won't keep you longer. 
Good-bye." 

" Good-bye," said Frank, and, as if glad to 
escape, he gave Eip Van Winkle a kick with 
his heel and cantered quickly away out of sight. 

Lydia stood for a few minutes watching the 
vanishing horse and its rider. 

" What a coward he is," she murmured ; " Fve 
a good mind to speak to his father myself. But 
no, that would be to lose our power over him, 
and perhaps prevent him doing anything for 
Stephen. I must be guided by Stephen, and 
Stephen says, always keep quiet." 

Meanwhile black care rode behind the horse- 
man, and Frank journeyed towards Brand wood 
in a less enviable frame of mind than ever. 
Lydia's manner had been anything but soothing 
to his feelings. He could not help acknowledging 
to himself that her love was far from being what 
it had once been, or seemed to be. She would 
not break her heart if . he did not go to-morrow 
night 1 This piqued him, and he vowed that he 
would go neither to-morrow night, nor the next 
night, nor the next after that. . 
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Thus spoke impulse, but wisdom comes with 
after-thought, and as Frank grew cooler he re- 
membered that he could hardly afford to quarrel 
with the Fells ; and then he wondered, with an 
anxiety which he had never known before, what 
the morrow would bring forth. For he felt 
certain that his father intended to have an inter- 
view with Stephen, and on that interview hung 
his fate. 



CHAPTER XL 

THE FELLS AGREE TO GO. 

Well a& Frank thought he knew his father he 
under-estimated the energy of the old man's 
character and the promptitude of his proceedings. 
Within an hour of his son's departure for Brand- 
wood, Adam called Stephen Fell into his private 
office — ostensibly to ask for some information 
about his department of the business. 

'^ I suppose you did not see much of cotton 
growing when you were in America, Fell (they 
had been discussing cotton invoices) ; you were 
not far enough south for that ? " 

" No, sir ; my knowledge of America is con- 
fined to the north-eastern States, and they don't 
grow much cotton there." 

"Is America a good country for a man to 
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get on in — a man with a little money, I 
mean ? " 

" It is that. I only wish " 

"You mean you only wish that you had a 
little capital — ^you would try your fortune there," 
interrupted Mr. Blackthorne. "I suppose it was 
shortness of capital made you come back ? " 

" Not quite, sir. I came back because I was 
befooled." 

" How ? Who befooled you ? " 

"A woman, to be sure. I don't think I'm 
easily befooled by a man. I came back to marry 
a girl, sir, and when I got here I found she had 
married somebody else. I would have gone 
straight back, but I did not like to leave Lydia ; 
and I did not quite see my way to take her 
back, and provide for her and myself, too, out 
there." 

" So you are only staying here till you 
have saved enough money to return to the 
States ? " 

"I don't mean that, sir," put in Stephen 
eagerly : " I am very well satisfied as I am. It 
was before I got my present situation that I 
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thought of going back I don't think of it now. 
We don't want to move, neither my sister nor 
me. 

^'I am afraid you will have to do, though, 
Fell." 

"Why, Mr. Blackthome? Are you not 
satisfied with us — have I not done my duty ? " 

"People have such different ideas about 
duty; You consider it your duty, I suppose, 
to encourage an intimacy between my son and 
your sister ? " 

" How, Mr. Blackthome — ^who has been telling 
you such a lie 1 " 

"It's no lie. Fell, as you well know. Do 
you consider it right, I ask, to have permitted 
this courtship to go on without my knowledge ? 
I treated you with confidence— with generosity 
even, and you have repaid me with baseness." 

"I deny it, Mr. Blackthome, I have per- 
mitted nothing. If it be as you say, it is 
not of my seeking," said Stephen. (What he 
thought was, " How much does the old beggar 
know, I wonder ? Can Frank have split ? ") 

"It's only a waste of time to talk in that 

K 2 
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way, Fell ; and, to cut the matter short, I may 
as well tell you that I had a wind yesterday 
of what was going on, and this morning, when 
I questioned Frank, he admitted having promised 
marriage to your sister, a circumstance of which 
you cannot possibly be ignorant. It will save 
trouble, and perhaps be to your personal ad- 
vantage, to discuss the matter in a straight- 
forward way, and without concealments, which 
do not deceive me. I know all, I think ; indeed, 
I may say I'm sure." 

"Suppose I do admit that I am aware of 
this," answered Stephen, with a curious smile, 
"what then?" 

"What then? Why, I will not suflfer this 
to go on. Frank shall not marry your sister." 

"Why are you so hard, Mr. Blackthorne? 
Our family is respectable — quite as respectable 
as yours — and Lydia is a good girl, and would 
make your son a good wife." 

"I refuse to go into that. It is quite 
sufficient that I will not let him make her his 
wife." 

''But suppose that Mr. Frank insists on 
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making her his wife? You seem to forget, 
sir, that he is of age, and his own master." 

'' Oh, as far as that goes, he has a perfect 
right to please himself. Only I want you fully 
to understand that if he does make your sister 
his wife you will have to keep him as well 
as her; for not another shilling would he get 
from me, either in my lifetime or afterwards. 
And, if I read you right. Fell, you would 
hardly like to take him on those terms." 

*'You surely don't mean, Mr. Black- 
thorne " 

" I mean that if Frank does not drop your 
sister, or she him — I don't care which — I shall 
cast him off for ever, and send you to keep him 
company." 

Fell seemed to be revolving something in his 
mind. 

" I think I understand what you are driving 
at," he said, after a moment's pause. "How 
much will you give ? " 

"Now you are talking like a sensible man. 
If you will leave quietly — ^you and your sister, 
I mean — and without any bother, and go to 
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America, I will give you — ^let me see — ^three 
hundred pounds/' 

Stephen laughed scornfully. 

" No, Mr. Blackthorne, that is not enough — 
not by a long way — why, we should get five 
times as much, at least, by an action for breach." 

" A verdict you might get, I daresay, and 
judgment ; but how would you recover ? Frank 
has nothing except what I choose to give him." 

"And do you mean to tell me, sir, that a 
gentleman in your position would let his son 
be sent to Lancaster Castle for non-payment 
of a liability which he had incurred at your 
own request ? You are a hard man, I know, 
but you would not do that, Mr. Blackthorne." 

Adam felt that in Stephen Fell he had a 
fbeman worthy of his steel, and that, as he said 
to himself, he would have to " pay through the 
nose." 

" How much do you ask, then ? " 

''Two thousand pounds," answered Fell 
coolly, as he picked his teeth with a new goose 
quill, " a thousand for Lydia and a thousand for 
me. 
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" I'll see you first," roared Adam, com- 
pletely losing his temper at this astounding 
demand. " Fll give you a month's salary, that's 
all I'll give you, and you will just clear out at 



once." 



" As you like, Mr. Blackthorne," said Stephen 
quietly, ** only you will please to remember that 
you admitted just now that we could recover 
fifteen hundred, at least, by an action for breach ; 
and as you would have to pay both your expenses 
and ours, it would stand you in much more than 
I ask. We have Mr. Frank in a pretty tight fix 
— tighter than you think-r-as you will find if we 
go to law." 

" I daresay there is some truth in what you 
say," rejoined Adam, -who saw that there was 
nothing to be gained by losing his temper. "And 
although I do not think your sister is entitled, 
morally, to as much as* sixpence, yet to avoid 
trouble and scandal I will pay her, or you and 
her jointly, fifteen hundred pounds, on condition 
that you abandon all claim for damages, and go 
forthwith to America." 

" No, Mr. Blackthorne," replied Stephen, as 
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quietly as before, "I'll have two thousand or 
nothing, and after to-day, my price will be two 
thousand five hundred. You will save money 
by closing at once." 

"Well, make it two thousand then, you 
infernal " 

" Don't call hard names, Mr. Blackthorne, it 
does no good, and wastes time," interrupted Fell, 
quoting Adam's own words against him. 

"Upon my word. Fell, you are a cool 
customer." 

"I try to be, Mr. Blackthorne. And now, 
sir, when will the money be ready and when 
shall we start ? " 

"You shall have a cheque for a thousand 
to-morrow morning when you are ready to start ; 
a second thousand when you are on board the 
packet in Liverpool, the moment before sailing, 
or a draft on New York, payable to you 
personally." 

"That will be quite in order, Mr. Black- 
thorne. You are generally at the ofl&ce soon 
after eight, I think. I will be here with my 
sister at nine, sharp, to draw the cheque and sign 
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the receipt, which I will draw up. And if you 
can arrange to let me have the balance on Satur- 
day, we wijl sail for New York by that day's 
packet." 

" It's a bargain," said Adam. " Now get me 
those balances out I mentioned yesterday, and 
let Spangler write the daybook up." 

" All right, sir. The books are well written 
up, and Spangler will have no trouble. And 
would you mind giving me a character, Mr. 
Blackthorne ? It might be useful across yonder.". 

" No, I won't ; that is not in the bargain." 

"Oh, I don't make a point of it. I shall 
have ten thousand dollars, and that will be better 
than any character you can give me. I am 
quite content, sir." 

"It's more than I am," muttered Adam, as 
the door closed behind the bookkeeper. "Con- 
found the fellow, I thought I should have got 
oflf for five hundred at the outside. What a 
fool that lad has been, to be sure ; but he is free 
now, and that's worth all the money — ay, ten 
times as much." 

When he met Frank at dinner in the evening 
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(since the removal of the Blackthomes to Brand- 
wood they had changed their dinner hour from 
one o'clock to seven) neither of theiji made any 
mention of the matter of which the thoughts of 
both were full — Adam because he did not desire 
to do so until the Fells were gone, and Frank 
because he felt that, until his father again 
broached the subject, it was not for him to 
say anything. 

Fritz Basel came the next morning to Brand- 
wood, and the two young fellows went out for 
a day's shooting. Birds were pretty plentiful, 
and far from being wild; yet Frank, who had 
the reputation of being a good shot, killed 
scarcely any. He believed that his fate was 
being decided at Moorwell, and was nervous and 
preoccupied — feeling much as a prisoner who is 
awaiting the verdict of a jury of his countrymen 
may be supposed to feel. What could be the 
proposals his father was making to Stephen Fell, 
he was constantly asking himself, and how would 
Stephen receive them ? And Lydia — what would 
she say ? Would she behave in such a way as 
to compel him to give up for her sake his father 
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and mother and all his fair prospects ; or would 
she, as his father had hinted, abandon him for 
a consideration? He could not believe it — 
and yet, somehow, the possibility that she might 
do so kept continually recurring to him ; for 
Stephen had great influence oyer her, and 
Stephen was very fond of money. No wonder 
Frank fired at random, to the surprise of Fritz 
and the indignant wonder of the gamekeeper, 
who did not like to see his master outshot by 
"that theer Frenchnlan," as he called young 
Basel 

Fritz remained for dinner. The conversation 
was, therefore, necessarily general, and Frank 
was constrained to nurse his suspense and try 
to read his fate in his father's countenance. 
There was not much to be learnt from that ; only, 
as it bore no traces of anger, and his father joined 
freely in the conversation, he tried to think 
that nothing very disagreeable had happened, or 
was about to happen. 

When dinner was over, and the ladies had 
withdrawn, Adam took something from his 
pocket 
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"Pray excuse me, Mr. Fritz," he said, "but 
here is a piece of paper I daresay Frank would 
like to read. It refers to a little business Fve 
arranged to-day in which he takes a particular 
interest." 

" Certainly, Mr. Blackthorne," said Fritz. 

Frank took the document, which was written 
throughout in the hand of Lydia Fell, and ran 
as follows : 

"I acknowledge the receipt from Adam 
Blackthorne, Esq., of one thousand pounds (on 
account of a sum of two thousand), in con- 
sideration of which I hereby renounce all claim 
for damages for breach of promise of marriage 
I may have against his son, Francis Adam 
Blackthorne ; and on receiving the second thou- 
sand pounds I undertake to leave Liverpool by 
Saturday's packet for New York, and promise 
not to return to England for at least ten years. 

"Lyma Fell." 

As he read his eye brightened, and when he 
returned the document to his father he gave a 
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sigh of relief. A few days ago he fancied he had 
loved Lydia to distraction^ and now he actually 
felt pleased that she had literally sold him for two 
thousand pounds, and that he would probably 
never see her again I 

"My father is right," he thought, "it was 
only calf love. It is quite true what he says — I 
have been a fool. I wonder if she and Stephen 
will keep their word about not coming back." 

As to that, whatever may have been the case 
with Frank his father cherished no illusion. He 
believed that the paper signed by Lydia would 
bar any action for breach of promise ; but there 
was nothing in it to prevent her coming back 
from America whenever it might suit her. He 
hoped, however, she might find it to her interest 
to remain there ; or at least that she would stay 
abroad until Frank was safely married to Valerie 
Basel. 



CHAPTER XIL 



BIDING BEGOLLEGTIONS. 



It was one of those rare November days 
suggestive rather of early spring, or lingering 
autumn, than of impending winter and a waning 
year. 

Every trace of the morning frost which had 
whitened the grass and hardened the ground had 
long since disappeared. Golden-hued leaves, 
albeit their number daily grew less, still clung 
feebly to their parent stems, and the hedgerows, 
though soon to be stripped bare by the biting 
blasts of December, had not yet lost their livery 
of the fall. Not a zephyr stirred the willows by 
the brook side ; cattle were browsing gently in 
broad pastures, and the air was full of a soft 
stillness, as if nature were taking a breathing 
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space before encouatering the rude shocks of. 
winter. 

The sun was near his downgoing ; and though 
the body of the luminary could not well be seen, 
being veiled by a silvery mist which rose from 
river and vale, the slowly gatherins: gloom showed 
that -ight ™ not fer off 

Along a wide, white road, winding through a 
richly-timbered, park-like country, between tall 
hedgerows which in summer are gay with haw- 
thorn, rides, in contemplative attitude, a solitary 
horseman. He wears a broad-brimmed hat and 
a red coat, the latter, as well as his brown-topped 
boots, smirched with mud. His steed is a big, 
well-bred chestnut, with three white legs, a star 
on his forehead, and no tail to speak of. The 
name of him is Kip Van Winkle, and his master 
is Frank Blackthome. 

Frank has been a-hunting with the Orrington 
harriers, and he is now thinking of the excellent 
day's sport he has had. His satisfaction is en- 
hanced by the recollection of a brilliant feat 
of old Kip's, who had carried him over a five- 
foot stone wall, with a ditch on the taking off 
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side, in a style which won him the waxm applause 
of his comrades of the chase. From time to 
time he indulges in a hearty laugh ; for some 
of the incidents of the day were highly amusing ; 
above all, a queer disaster that befell his father's 
pet aversion, Paul Dogget III. 

Paul went a-hunting, not at all because he 
liked it, but because he considered it the right 
thing for a gentleman in his position, and with 
his prospects, to do. He always came out very 
spick and span in the way of costume and 
equipment; and his mounts, being bought re- 
gardless of expense, were generally good until 
he liad spoiled them by his timidity and the 
badness of his hands. He would never go over 
a fence when he could get through a gap, nor go 
first when he could go second ; and he was 
so constantly pulling and sawing at his horses' 
mouths that he never failed in the end to ruin 
both their mouths and their tempers. 

On this particular day, as several of the field 
were trotting by the side of a broad drain, filled 
with slimy water, the hounds not being in 
chase at the time, young Dogget's horse, either 
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irritated beyond endurance by his master's 
nervousness, or alarmed by some strange object, 
suddenly stopped, turned half-round, and then, 
without more ado, plunged into the drain. It 
was not very deep, but as Paul III. parted 
company with his steed it was quite deep enough 
to take him over the head ; and his appearance 
when he emerged from his involuntary bath 
showed that he must have been deposited full 
length at the bottom; for he was covered with 
black slime and beautifully ornamented with 
green weeds, and one of his eyes was bunged 
up with a lump of mud. The onlookers, as 
they helped him to land, had much ado to 
keep from laughing in his face. Poor Paul, 
however, looked serious enough, and after 
giving himself a shake, pouring the water out 
of his boots, and wiping his face with a pocket- 
handkerchief, lent to him by one of the hunters, 
remounted his horse, which had been caught 
by one of the footpeople. But no sooner had 
the cavalcade made a fresh start than the 
creature popped into the drain a second time, 
and the unfortunate young Dogget, who, as 

VOL. n. L 
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before, lost his seat, made a second involuntarj 
dive. He was again fished out, and set on 
his legs ; but he resolutely refused to be set 
on his horse. Not for any earthly consideration, 
he said, would he ride the brute again. There 
was no telling what he might do. So at the 
suggestion of one of his friends, he led the 
animal to a small inn, about a mile away, put 
it in the stable, and himself to bed, where he 
remained until a carriage and a suit of clothes 
could be brought from Redburn. 

It was a long time before Paul III. went 
a-hunting again, and when he did he took care 
to give drains and ditches a very wide berth. 

From thinking about young Dogget and his 
misfortunes Frank passed by a natural transition 
to Dogget senior. From Dogget senior to 
Blackthorne senior was only a step ; and, 
albeit the subject was not a particularly pleasant 
one, his thoughts — agoing rather at haphazard — 
reverted to the Fells, and the remarkable energy 
which his father had shown in getting rid of 
them. They had been gone now six months 
and more, and, barring a brief letter notifying 
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their arrival in New York, and the receipt 
of the second thousand pounds, nothing had 
been heard of them since their departure. 

" Don't be a fool again, Prank ; see what it 
costs," was Adam's remark to his son when he 
handed him this letter; and from that time 
forth the matter was no more referred to by 
either of them. 

" I was a fool, too," said Frank to himself, as 
he pulled Eip Van Winkle up .while' he lit a 
cigar. "There's no mistake about that — a 
bigger fool than the governor knows. But it has 
done me good. I shall never care for a woman 
again. ' Hallo ! what's that ? " 

It was a travelling carriage which whirled 
past at such a speed as almost to make Eip jump 
over the hedge, tired as he was. A little farther 
on the road made a sudden dip and took a sharp 
turn. " That's a good deal too fast for safety," 
thought Frank. " He hasn't the brake on 
either, and if he does not mind — gad, he has 
done it — just what I expected ;" and the youth, 
giving his horse a touch of the spur, cantered ojff 
to the scene of the disaster. 

L 2 
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One of the horses had slipped down, and was 
trying hard to get up, while the other, restive and 
frightened, was in immediate peril of having his 
legs broken by his companion's frantic struggles 
to rise. The driver, who seemed to have lost 
his head, sat on the box, jerking violently at the 
reins by way of helping the prostrate horse to 
regain his footing. 

" Down from your box this instant and loose 
the traces," exclaimed Frank, as he sprang from 
the saddle, and seizing the fallen horse's head, 
stopped his struggles. "That's right. Now 
unhook the pole chain; pull the carriage out 
of the way, and stand clear while the horse 
gets up." 

This was no sooner said than done, and the 
next moment the horse was on his legs again. 

'*Is the poor creature much hurt, do you 
think, sir?" said a sweet, slightly tremulous 
voice at Frank's elbow. "How very kind of 
you to come so promptly to our help." 

Frank turned round, doffed his broad- 
brimmed hat, and made a low bow; for he 
was in the presence of two ladies. 
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One of them was elderly, gray and wrinkled. 
A very passing glance sufficed for her. But the 
other — she with the sweet voice — had a face to 
match ; and it seemed to Frank as if he could 
never see enough of it. A rather long oval face 
it was, but exquisitely moulded — the nose 
slightly aquiline, eyes dark and sparkling, hair 
black, complexion richly olive, lips ripe and 
ruddy, and teeth of a dazzling whiteness. As 
touching stature, she was neither tall nor short ; 
her figure was sylph -like, and all her movements 
were graceful and animated. 

"God bless me 1 this is the most charming girl 
I ever saw in my life. Who is she, I wonder ? " 

This was Frank's thought ; what he said was : 
"Don't mention it, I beg of you. It is a 
very slight service to render to anybody ; above 
all to ladies in distress. I could really hardly 
have done less, and if I can do anything more, I 
am sure I shall only be too happy." 

" We thank you very much," was her answer, 
as she dropped her eyes before his ardent gaze. 
" But I don't think there is. If the poor horse is 
not hurt and can go on, perhaps " 
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^^ I do not suppose he has taken much harm 
beyond a few scratches ; but (lowering his voice) 
I do not think the driver is particularly capable ; 
and if you have any fear, I should be very glad 
—in fact, if you will permit me, I will drive you 
myself. " 

The young lady smiled, as Frank thought, 
rather roguishly, and whispered a few words in 
the ear of her companion, who seemed hardly to 
understand what was going on. 

" We are very much obliged for your kind 
oflfer, sir, but we could not think of giving you 
so much trouble," said the beautiful brunette, 
still with lowered eyes. "My aunt is very 
anxious for us to continue our journey, for it 
will soon be dark ; but if you would add to your 
kindness by seeing us to the bottom of the hill, 
and telling the post-boy to drive a little more 
cautiously, we should be very grateful" 

"With the greatest possible pleasure," replied 
Frank warmly, as seeing the ladies desired to re- 
enter the carriage, he opened the door and handed 
them to their seats. 

He next saw that the harness was all in 
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proper order^ told the post-boy if he did not 
mind what he was doing he would report him to 
his master (hoping thereby to find out who his 
passengers were, in which, however, he did not 
succeed). Then mounting Rip Van Winkle, he 
escorted the carriage not only down the hill but 
to the top of the next one. Than this it was 
not possible to go farther, without being guilty 
of rudeness ; and signing the post-boy to drive 
on, he made a low bow to the ladies and took his 
leave. The brunette returned his greeting with 
a bend of her graceful neck and a flash of her 
beautiful dark eyes, which Frank saw all that 
night in his dreams and in the short intervals 
during which he slept. 

" Who can they be ? " he asked himself for 
the hundredth time, as he rode home in the dark- 
ness. " She's a lady, there can be no question 
about that, and as she travels post she must 
belong to some well-to-do people. Perhaps she 
is one of the Dineleys ; they were going in the 
direction of Dineley Priory." 
• The Dineleys of Dineley Priory were an old 
county family, who looked down on all trading 
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and manufacturing people with contempt, and 
would probably as soon have allowed one of their 
daughters to marry a groom or a gamekeeper as 
to mate with a son of Adam Blackthorne. 

If she belonged to them, she was as far above 
him as the stars. 

" But what does it matter who she is ? " said 
Frank, pursuing his reflections. ''As I never 
saw her before, I shall probably never meet her 
again. And she may be married abeady for 
aught I know. But, by George, what eyes she 
has — what lips — ^what a figure ! And then, her 
complexion ! That rich olive tint is far before 
the red and white folks rave so much about. I 
never saw much in red cheeks myself. Besides 
they are so confoundedly common. But an oval 
face, an olive complexion set off with a peach- 
like bloom, dark eyes and black hair, are as beau- 
tiful as they are rare. But what is the use of 
letting my thoughts ramble on in this way about 
a girl of whose very name I am ignorant ? And 
perhaps it is as well that it should be so ; for if 
there were no other impediment in the way I 
have given my word to marry Valerie BaseL I 
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wonder what Valerie is like ; she was nothin 
but a shy, gawky schoolgirl when she went 
away. I suppose they will have polished her 
up in London and Paris. She is coming back 
soon, they say, and then I shall have to buckle 
up to her. Heigho 1 And I don't care a pin for 
the poor girl. I hope she is not very plain — ^well 
educated and a lady she is sure to be. In any case 
it would not be right — no, it would not be right. 
I wonder if the Basels know anything about 
Lydia Fell. The devil fly away with Lydia 
Fell. I wish he had done so before she came 
to Moorwell. No, it would not be right unless 
— unless I could " 

The conclusion of Frank's meditation was 
cut short by a neigh from Eip Van Winkle, who, 
the moment he caught sight of Brandwood 
Park gates, uttered a neigh of joy and broke 
into a canter, in which his master permitted him 
to indulge until he reached the hall door. 

At dinner Frank, contrary to his wont, was . 
silent and preoccupied — as if his mind were still 
busied with the mysterious brunette, or the in- 
trusion into his thoughts of Lydia Fell and 
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Valerie Basel had given him cause for disquiet 
and damped his usually high spirits. He even 
forgot, or lacked energy, to tell his father of 
young Dogget's misadventures ; and, pleading 
fatigue, he betook himself at an unusually early 
hour to bed. 

" What can be the matter with Frank ? " said 
Adam, when his son had gone. 

** I suppose he's tired," answered Kachel ; 
"that hunting must be very hard work, I am 
sure.'* 

" Middling— but then he's generally full of 
talk when he has been out ; and to-night he had 
hardly a word to say. It's not like him. I 
hope to goodness he is not going to make a fool 
of himself again." 

" What do you mean, Adam ? " 

" Make a fool of himself with a lass again, 
to be sure. When young fellows do make fools 
of themselves it is mostly with lasses, I think." 

"I hope not; I sincerely hope not. I do 
trust that his narrow escape from that Lydia Fell 
will be a warning to him, and that he will never 
do so any more. But I sometimes ask myself. 
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Adam, if you acted quite right in that matter. 
Perhaps the girl loved him, after all, and was 
forced by her brother to take that money and 
go away. Frank may have done her a wrong." 

"Done her a fiddlestick," interrupted Adam. 
** She would have done us a wrong — would yet 
without a doubt, f she could make an3rthing by 
it. She's a good match for her brother. I am 
right glad they are both of 'em in America ; and 
I'd be better pleased still if they were at Botany 
Bay. As for Frank, he's soft, ridicidously soft — 
what some folks call susceptible — and we must 
get him wed before any more mischief happens. 
It will, mayhap, not be so readily repaired the 
next time. It's a good thing that Valerie's 
coming home." 

'^ It's a strange way of manying, Adam. 
Why, they would hardly know one another if 
they met. I do hope they will be happy, and 
that she'll make him a good wife." 

" Make him a good wife ? of course she will 
— why should not she ? She's a right menseful 
(modest and well-mannered), clever lass, they tell 
me. 
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"Perhaps it's all for the best," sighed the 
anxious mother, " only if I had been ordered to 
marry you, Adam, I am sure I never should 
have done." 

" You would have taken Bill Nudger out of 
pure contrariness, I suppose," said Adam with a 
smile. "But its different with these French 
bred young women. They never look at a man • 
till their mothers tell 'em; and then they fall 
in love with the right chap right off, and are 
ready to marry him next day." 

" Well, all I can say is, that I don't know 
how they do it. Love comes of liking and 
respect, and how can a young woman like and 
respect a man that she's mayhap never seen but 
once or twice in all her life ? " 

" I loved you, Eachel, when I had only seen 
you once." 

" Yes ; but it was spontaneous. If you had 
been told beforehand that you had to do, I 
question if you would have done." 

" I don't think love is as necessary in 
marriage as some folks fancy." 

"You did not say so once, Adam Black- 
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thome," interrupted his wife with heightened 
colour. " If you had done I should never have 
been your wife, and that you know. If these 
young people have no love for each other it will 
be a wrong thing to let them marry, and the sin 
will lie at your door." 

" Have I not told you, and Prank too, that 
they will not be forced ? How could I force 
them ? Frank is of age, and can please himself ; 
and Basel loves his child too well to compel her 
to marry against her inclination. At the same 
time I have a very strong wish for them to 
make a match of it — so has Basel. And why 
should not they ? They are quite suited to each 
other. Who knows ? they will happen fall in 
love with each other at first sight." 

" I don't think it's likely, Adam," said his 
wife pensively. "It would be almost against 
human nature, and too good to be true. We 
must go there to-morrow night, I suppose ? " 

" Of course we must. And that reminds me 
as I clean forgot to tell Frank. I must tell him 
in the morning before he sets oflF for Moorwell." 



CHAPTER Xm. 



AT THE CHlLET. 



''We aie to dine at the Ch41et this eyening/' 
said Adam to his son next morning, at th^e 
early breakfast of which they generaUy partook 
together before the departure of one or both of 
them for MoorwelL "I forgot to mention it 
last night. You will go of course ? " 

"I would rather not, if it would make no 
diflference/' replied Prank, who seemed little, if 
any, less preoccupied than he had been over- 
night; "I don't feel quite up to the mark 
somehow." 

" But it would make a diflFerence," observed 
the other dryly. "How often must I remind 
you that we cannot be too civil to the Basels ? 
You seem to forget that we make ten thousand 
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a year out of them. You should consider, too, 
the ties that are likely to unite our family and 
theirs, and " 

"Who will be there?" interrupted Frank, 
who did not seem quite to relish his father's 
concluding allusion. 

"Nobody but ourselves — ^no other company 
I mean. It has to be quite a family affair. 
Here's Mrs. Basel's letter — ^that's what it means, 
I suppose, en famille ? " 

" I suppose it is," said the young man list- 
lessly, as he rose from the table. 

"You seem very indifferent, Frank. Have 
you no curiosity to know how Valerie is, or 
when she is coming home, or anything about her V^ 

" All in good time, father," answered Frank,, 
with a forced laugh. " I am in no hurry to get 
my head into the matrimonial noose, if that is 
what you mean." 

" You don't surely mean as you are going to 
run off your bargain, Frank," broke in Adam 
angrily. "You know what you promised me 
when I got you out of that mess with Lydia 
FeU ? " 
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"Never fear, father, I shall keep my word. 
I only meant that I saw no necessity for hurrying 
in the matter. Valerie and I are not violently in 
love with each other, nor likely to be ; and that 
being the case, we can both afford to wait a 
while. At least give us time to make each 
other's acquaintance." 

"By all means," said Adam, checking the 
angry reply he was about to make, as his conver- 
sation with Rachel of the night before occurred 
to him. " If we are agreed on the main point, 
you may manage the details in your own way. 
As you say, there is no hurry ; and you should 
be better acquainted before you buckle to." 

There then passed a few remarks on business, 
and shortly afterwards Frank mounted his hack 
and rode off to MoorwelL 

The Ch&let, as the reader has doubtless 
already surmised, was the residence of the Basels. 
The name was an after-thought ; for though the 
house possessed some of the characteristics of a 
chdlet, and was decidedly Swiss-looking, it might 
with more propriety have been described as a 
ch&teau or a villa than by a word which signifies 
a Swiss farmhouse. 
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Basel had begun by calling his place Uetli- 
berg, after the Zurich mountain under whose 
shadow he first saw the light. That his friends 
and neighbours found the pronunciation of it a 
stumblingblock from the first was a matter of 
indifference to him. When, however, his work- 
people began to speak of the place as " Kootly- 
bug," his wife and son were so horrified that they 
insisted on another name beiug chosen, and after 
considerable discussion Uetliberg became "The 
Ch&let." But so far as the vulgar were con- 
cerned, the change came too late ; and ailbeit the 
fact was carefully concealed from Mrs. Basel, her 
beautiful house was called by the country folks 
nine times out of ten " Eootlybug." 

Frank, who had been occupied at Moorwell 
until the last moment, did not arrive at the 
Ch&let until a few minutes after the hour fixed 
for dinner. 

" Have my father and mother come ? " he 
asked of the servant who admitted him. 

" Yes, sir ; they came twenty minutes since, 
and are now in the drawing-room with Mr. and 
Mrs. Basel and the young ladies." 

When Frank entered the drawing-room his 
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host and hostess rose to greet him, and for the 
moment he had eyes for nobody else. 

" I think you will find somebody here you 
did not expect to meet," said Basel, with a smile, 
after the exchange of salutations, at the same 
time waving his hand towards a sofa on which 
were seated two young ladies. 

One of those young ladies was Mabel 
Blackthome; the other, the lovely brunette 
whom he had met the night before, and of 
whom he had since hardly for a moment ceased 
to think. 

Frank stood stock-still, looking little less 
bewildered than a man who fancies himself in 
the presence of a ghost might be expected 
to do. 

** Why, he does not know her ! " exclaimed 
Mrs. Basel, with a merry laugh. ** Don't you 
remember Valerie ? " 

" I did not know — I was not aware — ^nobody 

told me " stammered Frank. And then, 

remembering that he must be looking very 
stupid, he pulled himself together, and, approach- 
ing Valerie, who had already recovered from 
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the surprise which his appearance had occasioned 
her, offered her his hand. 

" I was little aware when we parted company 
last night/' he said, ''that I should so soon 
have the pleasure of seeing you again. It never 
occurred to me for an instant that we had ever 
met before. Why, you are no more like the old 
Valerie than " 

"You are like the old Frank," she put in, 
with a merry smile. " If I had recognised you 
I should certainly have accepted your offer to 
drive us home. I am sure the post-boy was 
either tipsy or very stupid, for we were in 
constant terror — my aunt Frieda and I — after 
you left us, of being overturned or run away 
with." 

" You and Valerie met last night," exclaimed 
Mrs. Blackthome, with great surprise, " and you 
never told us ! " 

" So you were the red-coated cavalier who 
came so gallantly to the rescue of my daughter 
and sister/' said Basel. ''We have all been 
wondering who it could be, and now that we 
know we must thank you, Mr. Frank, for 
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being so very friendly. And as for Valerie, 
she has been talking about you all day. I 
think she took you for a prince." 

" Nonsense, papa ; I never thought anything 
of the kind," rejoined Valerie, with a bright 
blush ; " and if I had thought so I should have 
been very much mistaken, for I am sure he is 
not the least like a prince. All the same, my 
aunt and I were very much obliged to Mr. 
Frank, and so I told him last night." 

" It was a. very trifling service. Miss Basel, 
and has already been more than sufficiently 
acknowledged," replied Frank, who thought 
Valerie's remark was just a little sharp. "If 
I had known you were returning so soon, and 
that you were likely to come alone, I might 
have suspected who you were." 

"Fritz was to have met us in Manchester; 
but we arrived two days sooner than we ex- 
pected, and so we had to come on alone; yet 
I think your father knew that I had come," 

"Did you know, father, that Valerie had 
come, and did not tell me ? " 

"Well, I cannot deny that I had heard of 
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something of the sort But when you remember 
the little interest you have always taken in 
Valerie you cannot be surprised as I did not 
think it worth while to tell you of her return. " 

This was cruel, as calculated policy is apt to 
be, and Frank closely watched Valerie to see 
what effect his father's bluntness might produce. 
But beyond a fleeting glance, that might be 
construed as bespeaking either reproach or 
indignation, followed by a slight drooping of 
eyelids, she made no sign; and before Frank 
could think what to say dinner was announced. 

"Will you give your arm to my daughter, 
Frank?" said Basel, as he offered his to Mrs. 
Blackthorne. 

They sat next to each other, between Aunt 
Frieda, who was rather deaf, and spoke next to 
no English, and Basel, who gave all his attention 
to Mrs. and Mr. Blackthorne, with the latter of 
whom he was soon deep in a discussion on busi- 
ness and politics. The two young, people were 
thus almost as favourably situated for intimate 
conversation as if they had been en tSte-d-tSte. 

At first Valerie was very shy ; and Frank was 
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sorely puzzled to account for the change that 
seemed to have come over her. He could hardly 
believe her to be the same self-possessed beauty 
whom he had encountered the evening before. 

In truth Valerie had two manners and almost 
two natures. Her mother, a French lady with 
strictly French notions as to the training of 
children, had endeavoured to bring her daughter 
up as B, jeune JUle. But her father, who desired 
to rear her as maidens are reared in England or 
Switzerland, had done his best to counteract that 
design, and there had been many a friendly con- 
tention between the husband and wife on the sub- 
ject. In the end a compromise was made. Valerie 
was brought up under two systems, both of 
which had been followed, even in her education. 
She had been taught by French and English 
governesses alternately ; and after she had spent 
two years at a French school, her father, by way, 
as be said, of balancing the account, had insisted 
on her passing two years in an English school- 
Th e result was that she could be an English girl 
or a, jeune JUle at pleasure. In the one character 
she was frank, open, and outspoken ; in the other 
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reserved, silent, and retiring, answering only in 
monosyllables, and never by any chance raising 
her eyes to look a man in the face. 

She was in this mood when Frank found him- 
self sitting next to her at dinner. When he tried 
to break through her reserve, and engage her in 
conversation, she looked down on her plate and 
answered only yea and nay. Nothing he sug- 
gested appeared to interest her. At length, 
almost in despair, he ventured on a bold 
experiment 

" You heard what my father said just now,"^ 
he remarked, " that I took no interest in you ? " 

" Yes, I heard." 

" It was rather unkind of him to say so, I 
think, but it is quite true." . 

" Indeed." 

"And, if you will reflect, my lack of interest 
was not very unnatural. When you went away 
we were both very young, and before that time, as 
I was generally at school, we had seen very little 
of each other. Then, latterly, they were always 
talking about you and praising you, until, to tel 
the truth, I grew just a little tired of " 
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'' Hearing my praises, I presuma And who 
were they, may I ask, who were always talking 
about me ? " 

" Your father and mother, and my father and 
mother/' 

" I am not surprised you found it tiresome, I 
know I should have found it tiresome if some- 
body had always been sounding your praises to 
me. 

" I am glad nobody did, then. But do you 
know, Valerie — may I call you Valerie ? — we are 
old friends, you know, though lately we have 
been almost strangers." 

*'By all means. I would not like you to 
call me Miss Basel." 

" Do you know what I think now, Valerie ? " 

'' No. What do you think ? " 

*' What I am sure, rather — ^that they did not 
praise you half enough." 

" If you are going to talk in that way, 
Mr. Frank, I am afraid I shall find you as 
tiresome as you found your father and mother." 

** Frank, if you please, Valerie. One good 
turn deserves another, vou know.'* 

" Well, please don't be tiresome, Frank." 
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" I must tell you the truth, even if it be 
tiresome. If you knew how I have been 
thinking about you since last night, and with 
what delight I found just now that the lady 
of my dreams was Valerie, you " 

"Then if I had not turned out to be the 
lady of your dreams, as you call her, you would 
have still found me tiresome, I suppose." 

This was said with a glance of her dark eyes 
that made Frank's heart stand still for the space 
of half a minute, and then throb wildly another 
half minute. 

" It is enough for me that you are the lady 
of my dreams. I decline to consider any other 
hypothesis." 

"You heard my father say that I thought 
you were a prince in disguise," remarked Valerie 
after a short pause. 

"Yes, I heard." 

" Very absurd, was it not ? " 

"I suppose it was, since you say so," an- 
swered Frank rather dubiously; for though not 
so vain as to suppose he resembled a prince, he 
felt a great desire to be her prince. 

"Do you know why?" she asked, with a 
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playful smile at the young fellow's whiskers- 



which he happened just then to be rather 
nervously caressing — as if to signify that she 
guessed his thoughts. 

" Why ? " repeated Frank with a blush, for 
he was rather given to blushing at times. 

"Because the only prince I ever saw was 
old, ugly, and fat, and " 

"A glass of wine with you, old fellow?" 
said Fritz from the other side of the table. 

"Confound him and his wine," muttered 
Frank as he responded with a very ill grace to 
his friend's compliment. 

Then he turned to Valerie, hoping she would 
finish her sentence; but destiny had decreed 
that it never should be finished. Whatever 
might be the cause — ^whether it was that the 
young lady thought she had been going too far, 
or she had read a fancied reproof in her mother's 
face (albeit Mrs. Basel was well pleased to see 
her engaged in a lively conversation with young 
Blackthorne), she became once more b, jeune Jiile, 
and her answers, as before, were yea and nay. 

It was certainly not her intention, but Valerie 
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could not have adopted any more effectual 
method of piquing Frank's curiosity, and making 
him wildly in love with her, than this, to him, 
utterly unaccountable alteration of manner. 

After dinner there was no opportunity for 
further conversation, except in the hearing of 
others. In the general conversation that ensued 
Valerie joined with intelligence and spirit, and 
when she was asked for a Swiss song she gave 
"Kufst du mein Vaterland" with a fire and 
pathos that melted her father to tears, and 
completed the conquest of Frank. Then, at the 
request of his father, Frank sang "The Fine 
Old English Gentleman." It was a song of 
which Adam had latterly grown particularly 
fond, and his son had learnt it at his request 

Before they separated it was arranged that 
on the following day the young people should 
have a long ride together. The trysting place 
was the Ch&let, where Frank and Mabel were to 
join Valerie and Fritz. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



CUPID AND DIANA. 



"Well, Frank, what think you of Valerie?" 
asked Adam of his son, a few days after the 
arrival of Miss Basel at the ChS,let. 

" That she is about the loveliest and most 
charming girl I ever saw, and as good as she is 
beautiful." 

" I am glad to hear you say so. I am quite 
of the same opinion, and your mother also. 
Would you like me to speak to Basel ? It only 
requires a word, you know." 

" I would not have you do so for the world," 
said Frank, with great earnestness ; " not for the 
world, father." 

" God bless me, Frank, what do you mean ? 
I thought from your remark just now that 
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you were almost, if not quite, in love with 
Valerie/' 

" Perhaps I am, father. Anyhow, I care so 
much for her that the last thing I desire is that 
she should be brought to accept me out of 
deference to the wish of any third person, even 
if that person be her own father. If Valerie 
ever becomes mine, I must win her for myself." 

" As you like, lad," said Adam, who saw no 
reason to be dissatisfied with the turn things 
were taking. 

Save Frank, all the young folks were as yet 
' quite ignorant of their elders' schemes for their 
happiness. But there was no reason to suppose 
— at least, so thought the heads of the two 
families — that either Mabel or Fritz would 
demur to their wishes in the matter. Mabel, 
as her father said, was a very sensible girl, who 
had a shrewd idea of the value of money and 
the advantage of a good start in life. She had 
always, moreover, shown herself amenable to 
advice, and when the benefits likely to accrue 
from a marriage between herself and young Basel 
were explained to her, it could not be doubted 
that she would readily acquiesce in the proposed 
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arrangement. As for Fritz, he had never faUed 
in his duty towards his parents, and there was 
not the least question, the father assured Adam^ 
that, when told what was expected of him, he 
would give a willing consent. For the rest, 
there was sufficient congruity of character and 
temperament between the two to ensure them a 
fair chance of happiness. They were not unlike 
even in personal appearances. Both were rather 
above middle height. Mabel was of shapely, if 
rather substantial, build; and Fritz, though 
somewhat slight, gave promise of developing 
into a man of girth as well as inches ; while as 
to face neither could be considered as other than 
good-looking. They seemed, indeed, admirably 
adapted to each other, and nobody could say 
that the match would not be an eminently 
suitable one. 

The return of Valerie naturally brought the 
two families into more frequent contact, and their 
relations, always friendly, assumed a character of 
closer intimacy. She and Mabel soon became 
fast friends, and either at the Ch41et or at 
Brandwood they were together almost every day. 
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Frank saw Valerie almost as often as Mabel saw 
her; for when his sister went to the Ch&let he 
frequently took her home, and when Valerie 
came to Brandwood he generally found an 
excuse, whether Fritz was with her or not, to 
accompany her either all the way home or as far 
as the lodge gates. 

Then they went out riding together, and, as 
Valerie seemed very fond of the exercise, Frank 
one day proposed that she and his sister should 
go a-hunting. Thk proposal was accepted with 
acclamation. 

The appearance of Valerie and Mabel in the 
field caused somewhat of a sensation among the 
members of the hunt, for it was not often that 
ladies went out with the Orrington hounds, 
especially ladies that rode like Valerie, who, 
when Frank led the way, stopped at nothing. 
Mabel, being much less of a Diana than her 
Mend, took her horse over a fence only when 
neither gate nor gap was available. Not that she 
was afraid of a jump when jumping was unavoid- 
able, but she had no pleasure in it, and was too 
sensible to ride for display. She generally paired 
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off with Fritz, who would often good-naturedly 
accompany her instead of riding forward with 
Valerie and Frank ; and when he did not happen 
to be out there was always some timid, or elderly, 
or gallant hunter who was only too glad to bear 
Miss Blackthome company, and show her the 
easiest way across country. It thus came to pass 
that at the close of the last run Valerie fre- 
quently found herself separated from her brother, 
on which occasions Frank, of course, felt it his 
duty to see her safely home. Sometimes they 
fell in with Mabel, or Fritz, or the groom, on the 
way thither, but oftener not, and nothing was 
more common than for Frank, after hunting, to 
ride With Valerie to the ChS,let and remain for 
dinner. 

All the world of Moorwell and Brandwood, 
and even Redbum, set them down as lovers long 
before any word of love had passed the lips 
of either. Frank's attentions to Valerie were 
becoming so marked that, had not their betrothal 
been regarded as a foregone conclusion, Mr. and 
Mrs. Basel would have considered it their duty 
to interfere. As it was, they and Mr. Black- 
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thome deemed it best not to meddle, albeit they 
were all rather at a loss to understand why Frank 
was so long in declaring himself; he was gene- 
rally outspoken enough. They put no obstacle 
in the way, and there could be little doubt, they 
thought, that Valerie liked him. But Frank 
doubted — unless it were that the very excess and 
fervour of his feelings, or something in his own 
thoughts, rendered him timid and hesitating. 
For though the impression which Valerie at their 
first interview had made upon him had deepened 
into a passion of singular intensity, and he was 
greatly favoured by opportunity, several months 
passed away, and the hunting season was nearly 
over, before he summoned up courage to tell 
Valerie of his love, and even then it seemed as if 
the avowal came rather of sudden impulse than 
of deliberate resolve. He had been unable to 
infer from her bearing — satisfactorily to himself — 
whether she reciprocated his affection or not. 
Others thought she did; but then others were 
not aware that, whenever he grew tender, she 
became reserved ; and that her invariable answer 
to his advances was to put on her jeune file 
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manner. It did not occur to him that this 
peculiarity was attributable to her French breed- 
ing, and aflForded no proof that he was indijBFerent 
to her, or that she desired to repel his love. A 
bolder wooer would have seen in this seemingly- 
inexplicable coldness a favourable sign, and 
pressed his suit with greater vigour than ever. 
But, as we have seen, Frank at this time was far 
from being a bold lover. 

It was the beginning of March, and the 
Orrington hounds were out for the last time. 
There was a large field, and, what is not always 
the case on such an occasion, they had excelleat 
sport. After several fair runs they found a hare 
-—probably a gentleman hare who had been to 
see his ladylove — that went so far and so straight 
that the few who were up at the finish were not 
sorry when they lost him in a plantation on the 
banks of the Kibble. Such a good hare, if hare 
it were — for the huntsman said he believed it 
was a fox— deserved to live. This was the last 
run of the day, and, as everybody agreed, a very 
satisfactory wind-up of the seascm. 

They were a long way from home, and as 
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lookiiig or waiting for Fritz and Mabel (who, as 
usual, had been thrown out) "was out of the ques- 
tion, Valerie gladly accepted Frank's offer to 
accompany her to the Chalet. 

They had not gone far when Frank perceived 
that Valerie's horse had cast a couple of shoes, 
and that she went " feelingly," as if she were on 
the point of falling dead lame. 

" That will never do," he said, as he called 
Valerie's attention to the circumstance. " Gipsy 
will be dead lame before we get home if we don't 
have her put to rights. We must stop at the 
first forge we come to." 

It was not long before they found one — a 
pleasant country smithery. with the front open 
to^ the road. Inside were a pair of brawny 
smiths and their strikers, hammering and 
shaping glowing iron into horse-shoes and 
ploughshares. 

Next to the forge was a picturesque white- 
washed cottage, with a porch half-hidden with ivy. 

" Can you put this lady's horse to rights ? " 
said Frank, riding up to the smithery door. 
" See, it has lost two shoes." 
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"Ay, that we can," said the master smith, 
'' and yours, too, if you like." 

" What 1 Has he cast a shoe too ? " 

''Ay, that he has, fro' th' off hind foot there. 
Didn't you know ? " 

" No, indeed, I did not. Yes, you had better 
shoe him too." 

" It'll take us a good part of an hour," con- 
tinued the smith, "be as sharp as we will. And 
if the lady would like to sit down i' my house 
there a bit, or take a walk i' th' garden while 
th' job's done, she is quite welcome, and you 
too." 

" Thank you," said Frank, as he helped^ Miss 
Basel to dismount. 

" Would you like to sit down, Valerie ? " 

"Thank you; I don't care to sit down. I 
feel more disposed for a walk. Let us look at 
the garden." 

They found the garden larger than they had 
expected. It was well kept, and extended to a 
considerable distance at the back of the cottage. 
At the end of one of the walks they came on a 
wicket-gate opening into a field, Frank opened 
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it, and they sauntered down a path which led 
towards a grove of trees. 

The winter had been mild, the day was still 
and almost warm, and all around them were to 
be seen premonitory signs of the birth of another 
spring. The trees were putting forth their 
buds, the hedgerows were unfolding their leaves, 
the pastures were pied with violets and daisies, 
and birds were billing and cooing and building 
their nests. 

" Would you like to sit down now, Valerie ? " 
said Frank, as they reached the grove of trees. 

" Yes," answered Valerie with an absent air ; 
and she took a seat on a fallen trunk. 

Frank leaned against a sycamore hard by 
and watched her. She hardly seemed conscious 
of his presence. All day long she had been 
unusually quiet, and now her preoccupation was 
so great that she scarcely appeared to notice what 
was going on about her. 

To Frank, as she sat there on the fallen 
trunk, she had never seemed so beautiful and 
attractive. Her riding-habit showed off her 
sylph-like, undulating figure to the best advan- 
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tage. Her low-crowned, wide-brimmed beaver 
hat (she could never be persuaded to don the 
regulation castor), looped up with scarlet cord, 
harmonised well' with her oval features and 
black hair. Her white gauntleted hands were 
laid listlessly on her knee ; and her large, dark 
eyes, with their drooping lashes, were full of a 
sweet sadness which gave them an inexpressible 
charuL What were her thoughts ? Whence 
this melancholy ? Was its cause bodily fatigue 
and the reaction from the excitement of the 
chase, or had it some deeper source ? — a hidden 
anxiety — a tender reminiscence. Could there be 
another — could there ? 

The very idea was madness, and the blood 
mounted so hotly to Frank's brain that, but for 
the support of the tree he had fallen to the 
ground. All was dark, and for a few seconds he 
felt like a man suddenly bereft of a sense. 

The next moment he was standing before 
Valerie. He laid - his hands on her shoulders. 
She looked up in surprise at his face. What she 
saw there made her start, with fear. His eyes 
were bloodshot^ and fierce, with suppressed 
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passion. His lips writhed as if he were suflfer- 
ing from some acute physical pain^ and he 
seemed too agitated to speak. 

Then by a violent effort he mastered his 
emotion. " Valerie," he said hoarsely. 

" What is it, Frank ? Are you iU ? " 

'* Valferie, do you love ? " 

" Frank 1 " 

"Valerie," he repeated, "is there anybody 
you love ? " 

" What do you mean, Frank ? Are you 
mad ? " she exclaimed sharply, as if she resented 
this strange questioning. 

" If I am it is with love for you. I love you, 
Valerie, with all my heart and soul — ^love you so 
much that if you return not my love I believe I 
shall kill myself. And just now, as I stood 
there looking at you it came into my mind that 
there might be somebody else — ^that you perhaps 
preferred another, and the thought made me 
so wild that I could not control myself. But 
I am sure I have been very rash. I have 
frightened you — I who would give my life to 
«ave you a sorrow." 
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She did not speak. It was not needful 
that she should ; for Frank read his fate in 
her eyes and took his answer from her yielding 
lips. 

For a few moments their happiness was too 
deep for words. 

" You were not thinking of another, then ? " 
said Frank. 

"No, you foolish boy, I was thinking of 
nobody but you." 

" Why, then, did you look so sad ? " 

" Because I had begun to fear that you did 
not love me." 

"Why?" 

"I can scarcely tell — ^perhaps because you 
did not teU me." 

" And I have been holding back from telling 
you for fear you might not love me." 

" How long have you loved me, Frank ? " 

"Nearly four months. Ever since I met 
you that night in the Manchester Boad. And 
yoa, how long have you loved me, dearest 
Val&ie?" 

•'Always, I think" 
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" How always, my Valerie ? " 

"I mean that years ago, before I went to 
school, I used to say to myself in my girlish 
fashion that I should never marry anybody 
but Frank Blackthome. All the time I was 
at school there was not a day I did not think 
about you. And now, Frank, now " 

And she laid her sweet face on liis shoulder, 
and her eyes looked lovingly into his; and he 
with gladsome heart pressed his lips to hers and 
folded her fondly in his arms. 

Then she started suddenly backward, bent 
her head, and covered her face with her 
hands. 

"I am forgetting myself," she exclaimed 
with a half-sob, " what will you think of me, 
Frank, and — and what will mamma say ? " 

"What do I think of you?" said Frank, 
taking both her hands in his, and kissing away 
the pearly tears that were trembling on her 
cheeks. "I think that you are the best, the 
dearest, the loveliest girl in the world, that 
you are my fairy, my princess, my queen. Have 
no anxiety, Valerie, about your mother. Her 
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consent, the consent of your father and of 
my father and mother, are assured before- 
hand." 

" Papa is always good," she murmured, as if 
still doubting ; " but mamma is sometimes strict. 
She may think I have not behaved as a jeune 
Jille ought — that I should not have allowed you 
to speak to me until you had first spoken 
to her." 

" Bother a jeune fdlel^ exclaimed Frank 
impetuously. "We are in England, and you 
are an English maiden. So far from your 
mamma finding fault with you, she will be 
pleased. I will tell her myself to-night Have 
no fear, darling; it is what they have been 
planning for years." 

" What I That you and I " 

"And Fritz and Mabel. But that is a secret 
you must on no account ^" 

"Oh, how charming 1" exclaimed Valerie, 
clapping her hands. "And shall we— <io you 
think— shall we aU ? '' 

"Be married on the same day. I hope so, 
Fritz and Mabel being willing." 
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"I think they will be," said Valerie de- 
murely. "Fritz I know likes her, and I am 
sure she would not be so unkind as to make us 
all miserable by refusing bim." 

And thus they talked on under the shadow 
of the trees, sometimes sitting on the fallen 
trunk, sometimes walking to and fro hand in 
hand; talked of themselves, their plans, and 
their future with all the egoism and confidence 
of young love. They gave no heed to the 
fleeting minutes; they did not see even that 
the sun had gone down behind Longride Fell, 
nor note that a crescent moon was showing 
herself above the shoulder of old Pendle. How 
long — when they were rudely recalled to the 
realities, 'as well as the fitness of things — they 
had w<:„de«d in this idylUc trance. Ly hi 
only the very vaguest idea. 

" Listen 1 What is that ? " exclaimed Valerie 
suddenly. . 

" It is somebody shouting, I think." 

Frank was right. It was the blacksmith 
shouting, " Mayster, mayster," at the top of his 
voice. 
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"We must go," said Frank. "The horses 
are ready." 

"Dear me," said Valerie, "I had no idea 
they could be shod so quickly." 

" I thowt yo' wor lost," observed the black- 
smith with a grin, as they neared the forge. " I 
have been shouting on yo', aw up and down. 
Th' 'osses has been ready welly an hour. Fve 
gan 'em a pound o' meal and watter apiece. 
Wor that reyt ? " 

" Quite right," replied Frank. " I am much 
obliged to you for being so thoughtful. And 
now the sooner we are off the better. Here, 
Valerie, let me help you to mount." 

"Good neet," said the blacksmith, "and 
much happiness to yo'." 

Valerie blushed, and turned Gipsy's head 
towards home. 

" Here," said Frank, " this is for the shoeing 
and the meal and water, and this — this is some- 
thing for you and your mates to drink our 
healths with. Good-night." 

**By gum!" exclaimed the smith, as he 
looked at his dusty palm, in which glittered a 
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silver crown and a piece of gold. " He desarves 
to be happy, yon chap does. I'll be dratted if 

r 

he has not gan me a sovereign. Come on, lads I 
We'll hav a rare do to-neet at Th' Cow with th' 
Crumpled Horn." 



CHAPTER XV. 



A MOONLIGHT RIDE. 



" Let us have a canter," exclaimed Prank. "The 
horses have had a rest, and the road hereabouts 
is like a piece of tur£" 

" With all my heart, dear Prank," answered 
Valerie with a joyous laugh. ** Now, Gipsy." 

Gipsy, responding to the call, put her best 
foot foremost, and, as if instinctively sympa- 
thising with her fair rider, she drew close to 
Rip Van Winkle, Frank's favourite hunter, and 
the two steeds cantered gaily homewards, their 
steps keeping time with the hearts of their 
riders. They kept so near together that the 
lovers rode hand-in-hand, and when their horses 
slackened pace they drew nearer still. And 
then, while the young moon shed her golden 
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beams through the sylvan screen that bordered 
the way, they bent over to each other »and 
whispered vows of eternal constancy, and sounds 
of soft kisses and happy laughter were borne on 
the balmy air. 

It was a glorious ride. The lovers wished 
nothing better than that it might last for ever. 
But only too soon the lights of the Ch&let 
loomed in sight, and the clasped hands had to 
be unloosed, the honeyed whisperings to cease, 
and earthly things to be thought of once more. 

" Will you tell papa to-night, Frank ? " asked 
Valerie, as they rode up the avenue. 

"The very moment I see him. It is only 
right that I should; and I am so very happy 
that I absolutely must tell somebody." 

" I feel the same, but I shall wait until you 
have told them, and then I shall talk to them 
all day about you." 

" And I shall think all day about you." 

By this time they were at the Chalet. Frank 
took Valerie in his arms and lifted her from her 
horse. 

"At lastl" exclaimed Mr. Basel, as they 
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entered the hall. "We were afraid something 
had happened, and were beginning to grow 
quite uneasy, Fritz has been at home two 
hours and more." 

"Something has happened, my dear sir," 
said Frank, drawing Mr. Basel aside, while 
Valerie rapidly disappeared. "Let ui go into 
your room a moment." 

" What is it, Frank ? Nothing very serious 
I hope," repKed Mr. Basel, pretending not to 
notice the joy which shone in the young man's 
face. 

"It is indeed very serious. Valerie and I 
love each other." 

"Oh, that is all, is it? Come, let us go 
in to dinner. I am very hungry, and the dinner 
is spoiling." 

This was too exasperating. All the world 
might have been hungry, and all the dinners in 
it utterly ruined, for anything Frank cared just 
then. 

" But what am I to understand ? " he said. 
" I thought it my duty to tell you at once, and I 
hope " 
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" It required no telling, my boy," rejoined 
Basely with a merry twinkle in his eyes. 

'* Do you mean to say that you knew — that 
you had seen ? " 

" Had we seen ? Grott im Himinel bless the 
boy! Does he think we are blind and deaf! 
Of course we had seen, and it is what we wished, 
and we are all very glad, and I give you great 
joy. Will that do for you ? And now do let 
us go to dinner — ^never mind your hunting-coat 
— the others have begun ; they are tired of 
waiting, and no wonder.'^ 

"It is as I said," exclaimed Mr. Basel, in 
German, as they entered the dining-room. 
"Frank and Valerie are verlobtj' 

Then Mrs. Basel, who had been very hungry, 
and was trying to make up for lost time, rose 
from her seat, and gave Frank a kiss on each 
cheek, saying at the same time how delighted 
she would be to have him for a son-in-law ; 
and Fritz, warmly grasping both his hands, 
assured him that he had the best wishes 
of every member of the family, and that he 
was "the only fellow he knew" whom he 

TOIi.IL o 
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considered worthy of becoming his sister's 
husband. 

A few minutes afterwards came in Valerie 
with rosy cheeks and happy eyes ; and she blushed 
even more deeply, though her eyes shone none 
the less brightly, when she saw that her chair 
had been placed next to Frank's. In honour of 
the occasion Mr. Basel ordered some of the best 
champagne which his cellar contained, and, 
speaking in German, as he almost always did 
when his feelings were touched, he proposed the 
health of the Braut and Brautigam, to which 
Valerie responded by throwing her arms round 
the old man's neck and half smothering him with 
kisses, and Frank spoke a few words of suitable 
acknowledgment. 

It was already somewhat late, and soon after 
dinner Frank was obliged to take his leave ; for 
his mother, who was never very content when he 
was out hunting, might be uneasy about him. ; 
and he wanted to lose no time in telling her and 
his father of what had come to puss. 

Valerie went with him to the door, and saw 
him off, first exacting a promise that he would 
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come again the next day ; and he rode into the 
darkness with the perfume of more than one kiss 
on his lips^ while a sense of elation such as he 
had never known before pervaded his whole 
being. 

When Eachel heard the news she was deeply 
moved — almost more so, it seemed to Frank, than 
the occasion warranted. 

" Oh, Frank, how thankful I am ! " she said. 
"Valerie is a dear good girl. If she does ndt 
make you happy it will be your own fault. And 
it is what your father has wished and looked 
forward to for years ; and it all comes in so well 
that it seems almost too good to be real We 
are indeed abundantly blessed. God has been 
very good to us." 

As for Adam, his satisfaction was unbounded, 
and just a little boisterous. He ordered punch, 
and in more than one glass drank to the health 
of his daughter that was to be. Rachel said he 
had become a young man again. Frank had 
never before seen his father in so jovial a mood 
and long after his mother had gone to bed, they 
sat up talking over their plans. For the first 

2 
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time Adam told his son exactly how much he 
was worth. By the time Frank's son was twenty- 
one — he was to have one, of course, there could 
be no question about that — the Brandwood rent- 
roll, he calculated, would be over twenty thousand 
a year. If the new railway that was being talked 
about came that way it would be worth more. 
The estate was to be settled on Frank and his 
heirs male, and if he and his father continued 
business, and retained their interest in the turkey- 
red concern (which, now that the Blackthornes 
and the Basels were to be so closely united, there 
would be no difficulty about), he might, by the 
time he reached middle age, be one of the richest 
men in the county. Wealth would open the door 
of Parliament to him, and before many years 
were over Adam might see his son M.P. for 
Redburn. 

Frank had never before been taken so fully 
into his father's confidence, and, prompted by 
gratitude and ambition, he entered heartily into 
his schemes. Nor had he ever before felt so 
great an affection for him ; for was it not to his 
father that he owed his present happiness and 
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the brilliant prospects which he had just fore- 
•shadowed ? 

" There, lad," said 'Adam, clapping his son 
on the back, just as they were about to separate 
for the night, " wasn't I right ? Is not Valerie 
Basel better than Lydia Fell? If you had 
married that hussy, you would have ruined 
yourself for life and broken my heart." 

The allusion, though perhaps in the circum- 
stances natural, was unfortunate. The coupling 
of the two names seemed to Frank almost a 
desecration. It evoked misgivings and self- 
reproaches which he would foin-but could not 
—have suppressed. Was it quite certain, he 
asked himself, that he had heard the last of 
Lydia Fell? What would Valerie say if she 
knew of the folly of which he had been guilty ? 

Thoughts like these kept him long awake, 
and when at length he slept his rest was dis- 
turbed by portentous dreams. He saw Valerie 
on a cliff by the sea, beckoning to him. He ran 
to her with all the eagerness of love, but when 
he tried to embrace her he found himself in the 
arms of Lydia Fell. He felt as if paralysed in 
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every limb, and while he struggled in vain to 
free himself from her grafep, she dragged him to 
the edge of the cliflF and plunged with him into 
the foaming waters beneath. 

Then it was his wedding day. All was 
bright and joyous. Brandwood Hall, and the 
ChUet, and the Old Factory were gay with 
bunting. Music was playing, hundreds of voices 
were shouting his name and Valerie's, and the 
names of Fritz and Mabel. They were in church, 
with his father and mother, the Basels, and 
troops of friends. A strange clergyman per- 
formed the marriage ceremony. When it was 
over Frank raised Valerie's veil ; he approached 
his lips to hers. With a cry of rage and terror 
he started backward. The face was the face of 
Lydia. He looked round at the clergyman, and 
recognised the Sardonic and triumphant features 
of Stephen Fell. He tried to speak, but his lips 
refused to move, and, awaking with the eflfort, 
he found himself trembling in every limb, and 
thanked God that it was only a dream. 



CHAPTER XVL 



MATRIMONIAL PROJECTS. 



The day after Frank's declaration there was a 
meeting of the fathers and mothers of the two 
families ; for, although matters were taking thp 
course which they had expected and desired, it 
had become necessary, in view of the present 
position of things, to discuss several important 
points of detail that had not yet been con- 
sidered. Chief among these were the fixing a 
time for the marriage, and the expediency of 
informing Fritz and Mabel of the happiness in 
store for them. 

In the discussion which ensued Mrs. Basel 
took a leading part ; for in everything that con- 
cerned the welfare of their children her husband 
almost invariably deferred to her opinion. Yet 
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she was no more a domineering woman than 
Basel was an exceptionally submissive man. She 
simply followed the custom of her country, where 
the equality of the wife with the husband in 
domestic matters is, perhaps, more generally 
recognised than elsewhere in Europe, and where, 
as often as not, 'she takes something more than a 
passive interest in his aflfairs. Mrs. Basel, more- 
over, was an acute woman of the world, and, 
albeit she did not meddle with his business 
arrangements, her husband often paid her the 
compliment of asking her advice, and he not 
rarely acted upon it. She had been the first to 
suggest the union of the two families by the 
marriage of their children. It would assure, she 
thought, not alone the domestic happiness, but 
the material prosperity, of Valerie and Fritz ; for 
the arrangement offered the inestimable advantage 
that the settlement made on Valerie would be 
balanced by a settlement of at least e'qual amount 
on Mabel ; and, Blackthorne being a rich man, his 
daughter would doubtless receive a considerable 
accession of fortune at his death. 

Nevertheless, the immediate, or, indeed, the 
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speedy, consummation of those plans did not 
appear to her altogether expedient. Valerie had 
only just come home after an absence of four 
years; it would be hard to lose her before 
she had been with her mother one. And Frank 
— and the remark applied equally to Fritz — ^was 
almost too young to marry, she thought. In 
France men do not think of marrying until they 
are thirty, and Mrs. Basel's ideas were essentially 
French. The force of this objection was, how- 
ever, rather weakened by the dislike — equally 
French — which she entertained for long engage- 
ments. Altogether, Mrs. Basel did not see her 
way quite so clearly as she generally did. 

Adam Blackthome, on the other hand, wanted 
Frank to be settled, as he put it, as soon as 
possible. He had no fear that he would prove 
unfaithful to Valerie, or untrue to his promise, or 
that the Fells could possibly give any further 
trouble. Still, there was no telling what might 
happen, and it was best to be on the safe side. 
Then, the sooner the lad was married, he thought, 
the sooner would the great scheme to which the 
marriage was only subsidiary be in course of 
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realisation. Pending that event, Frank would 
probably give his attention chiefly to courting, 
and have little mind for anything else. That 
was only to be expected Another motive which 
weighed much with Adam was the approaching 
expiration of his partnership with Basel; for 
nothing could be more certain than that the 
union of their families would greatly facilitate its 
renewal on the old basis. 

When Mrs. Basel said it would be quite soon 
enough if the young people were married in two 
or three years, he artfully appealed to the lady's 
well-known objection to long engagements. When 
she urged Frank's youth as a reason for delay, he 
reminded her that, albeit Frenchmen did not often 
marry until they were thirty or thirty-five, French 
girls generally became wives before they were 
twenty, and that if they waited until Frank was 
old enough Valerie would be too old. And Frank 
would not wait, lie was sure he would not ; he 
was that headstrong and hot in love, said Adam, 
that if they did not consent to an early marriage 
he would be carrying Valerie off and getting the 
knot tied at Gretna Green. 
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At this suggestion ^Mrs. Basel, holding up 
her hands in horror, declared that it was quite 
impossible for any properly brought-up girl to 
be guilty of so great an enormity. 

Nevertheless, the argument had its weight, 
and after many pros and cons it was agreed 
that the marriages should take place early in 
the following year — marriages, because Mrs. 
Basel expressed a rather decided wish that both 
her children should be married on the same 
day. 

Adam would have stipulated for an earlier 
day, but Mrs. Basel said it was quite out of 
the question. If the two couples were to be 
married at the same time, two houses would 
have to be built, or found, and furnished, to 
say nothing of other preparations ; and she felt 
quite certain that for all these things ten or 
twelve months would be quite little enough. 

This was also Mrs. Blackthome's opinion. 
"I do not think we can marry them before 
next year, Adam — about February or March," 
she said. " Where would you put them ? There 
are no houses ready." 
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"Let them live with us. We have room 
for a dozen families." 

But this proposition was voted down by 
an overwhelming majority, and Adam had to 
give way. 

"How about Fritz and Mabel?" inquired 
somebody. " Who will tell them ? " 

"I will teU Fritz," observed Mrs. Basel. 
"He- is a good boy, and will do what I want 
him." 

" Will you tell Mabel, or shall I ? " asked 
Adam of his wife. 

" Don't you think Fritz had better tell her 
himself ? " rejoined Rachel. " She is both docile 
and sensible, and I do not think you need 
fear any difficulty with her ; yet, whatever may 
be the case with French girls, English maidens 
expect to be wooed — even the most matter- 
of-fact of them — just a little. Perhaps Valerie 
or Frank might give her a little inkUng of what 
is going on, but the proposal should certainly 
come from Fritz himself." 

" You ought to know best, Mrs. Blackthome," 
replied Mrs. Basel, "but in France we arrange 
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these matters differently ; and I am sure our 
way is the best." 

" Naturally," said her husband with a smile ; 
" but, being in England, we must necessarily 
conform ourselves to English customs." 

^^It is true, Hermann. All the same, one 
must admit that English ideas are very loose. 
It is far too easy in this country for young 
people to marry themselves. The parents, they 
count for nothing. They may go from home 
for three weeks — ^for a month — and when they 
come back they may find that their daughter 
h« n.. aw, 'with 1 n^ of ..ic^d 
that their son has married himself to the 
cook." 

** You are quite right, Mrs. Basel," said 
Adam, whom this remark reminded of the 
narrow escape of his son from the wiles of 
Lydia Fell. "It should not be possible for 
lads and lasses to marry without the con- 
sent of their parents; and I should be glad 
to see the law altered. But we must take 
things as they are, you know ; and, seeing 
how easy it is for young folks to make imprudent 
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matches, the best thing is to marry them well 
before they do worse." 

" Ah, I see what you mean, Mr. Blackthorne. 
You bring anoth^ reason for hastening the 
marriage of our children, and I must admit that 
it is a very good one. But next year will soon 
be here. Frank and Valerie are already be- 
trothed, and Mabel and Fritz soon will be. They 
will not make any stupidities in that time, I 
think. At any rate, I can answer for my 
children." 

" I am not quite sure about that," muttered 
Adam, who was never quite satisfied unless he 
got his own way in everything. "There is 
many a slip between the cup and the lip, you 
know." 

When Adam returned to his office he found 

« 

his son there, and told him what had been 
decided. Frank, without making any remark, 
took from his pocket a newspaper. 

" Bead that," he said, pointing to a marked 
passage. The paper was an Albany Tomahawk 
of rather ancient date, and the indicated para- 
graph gave an account of an accident on the 
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Hudson neax Albany. A small boat had been 
run down by a steamer^ and of the six persons 
contained in it three were drowned. One of 
them was Miss Lydia Fell, "from Redburn, 
Lancashire/' added the report. 

" Well/' said Adim, handing the paper back 
to his son, " are you sorry ? " 

"No/' replied Prank gravely. "I suppose 
one ought not to rejoice over anybody's death, 
yet I cannot truly say that I grieve for Lydia 
Fell. But it is very strange." 

" If she had only got herself drowned a bit 
sooner," muttered his father, "it would have 
saved me two thousand pounds and a deal of 
trouble." 



CHAPTER XXVIL 



Fritz's wooing. 



Fritz and Mabel behaved with all the propriety 
that was expected of them. 

Though neither had ever thought seriously of 
matrimony, it had probably occurred to both of 
them that there might be a certain fitness in a 
double union of the two families. 

« I am willing," said Fritz, when his mother 
had told him his fate. " I rather like Mabel ; 
she is not a bad sort, and then she will have a 
nice dot^ and you and father want it ; and 
Valerie and Frank will be pleased, and it will 
be rather jolly for us all to be turned off at the 
same time. Taking it altogether, mother, I 
do not think I could do better. Does Mabel 
know ? " 
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" No ; you will have to tell her yourself" 

" That's rather awkward, isn't it ? " said 
Fritz, with a look of dismay. " I never did 
anything of the sort before, you know. Could 
not you speak to her for me, mother — some day 
when she comes here, you know ? " 

"It is not my place, Fritz. It would not 
be comme il faut for a mother to ask a young 
lady to marry herself to her son. In my opinion 
it is Mabel's own mother who ought to regulate 
the aflfair; but she would not hear of it. As 
you say, it is very awkward ; but what can we 
do ? It is one of their absurd English customs 
for the prStendant to propose to his future in 
person. I am afraid you will have to speak to 
la belle Mabel yourself." 

" Could not a fellow write ? Yes, by Jove, 
I'll write." 

**That, I imagine, would not be comme il 
faut either. If Mabel lived at a distance, you 
could, perhaps, do so ; but when you see the 
young lady several times a week, such a pro- 
ceeding might be attributed to mauvaise honte, 
and would make you look foolish." 

VOL. II. p 
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"You are right, mother, as you always are. 
But what ought one to say — what is the right 
thing ? You know I never " 

" I am quite aware, my son, that you never 
before oflFered yourself to a lady — at least, I hope 
you never did. It is not the habit, even in 
England, I believe, for men to propose more than 
two or three times in the course of their lives — 
and you are yet very young. As for me, I regret 
that I cannot give you much help. I am not 
experienced in English ways of love. I was bred 
in another school. My mamma told me one day 
that Hermann Basel desired to make me his wife. 
I said, *Yes, mamma.' When he came to see 
me, he said he hoped to make my happiness, and 
I said I hoped to make his happiness. Then he 
kissed my hand. A month later we were married ; 
and until we were married we were never alone 
together for one moment. But what would you ? 
We have made each other's happiness, and that, 
after all, is everything. They manage things 
differently here, and I cannot tell you what you 
should say to Mabel. Ask Frank. He would 
not let anybody speak to Valerie but himself. 
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He will give you a lesson. And then, are there 
not novels? And these English novels are so 
convenahle, so highly moral, often, indeed, of an 
exemplary piety, and the characters of them are 
almost invariably comme il faut. You will find 
in most of them how a gallant young gentle- 
man proposes to a peerless young lady, and how 
they make each other's happiness for all their 
lives." 

" Thank you, mother," exclaimed Fritz, appa- 
rently much relieved. " It is a splendid idea. I 
will do as you say — I will consult Frank, and I 
will read some novels." 

Frank did not help him much, however. 

" Tell her you love her," he said, when his 
friend had stated the case to him, '' that's all you 
have to do." 

'* Exactly. But how would you advise me to 
put it ? I cannot go to Mabel and say to her, 
d propos of nothing at all, ' I love you.' That 
would be too — what do you call it — too matter- 
of-fact, you know. It is a thing that must be 
done delicately, and with just a touch of romance, 

you know. How did you propose to Valerie ? " 

p 2 
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" Keally, Fritz, I cannot tell you. There are 
some things men cannot tell, even if they would, 
and this is one of them. It happened : that is 
all I can say." 

So Fritz was thrown back on his novels, and 
after studying the most sentimental he could meet 
with, he found a form of proposal which, with a 
few slight alterations, he thought would answer 
his purpose admirably. It began, "Adorable 
Mabel, loadstar of my life, fairest of women," 
and ended, " the devotion of a heart wholly yours 
should not go unrewarded ; deign, dearest, to 
become the sharer of my existence, and make me 
the happiest of men." 

This he wrote out and committed to memory, 
resolving on the first opportunity to repeat it 
with appropriate action to the loadstar of his 
life. 

The opportunity soon came. Frank and 
Valerie, and Mabel and he, went one evening for 
a stroll in Brandwood Park. As was natural in 
the circumstances, the lovers lagged behind, and 
Fritz and Mabel were left to themselves. "Now's 
the time," thought Fritz, as they reached a 
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shady path where they were well hidden from 
view. 

" Mabel I " he said. 

" Yes, Fritz I " replied the young lady quietly. 

Then there was a pause; for, though Fritz 
was not much given to nervousness, and there 
was no particular reason why he should be 
nervous, he felt that his beautiful speech was 
slipping from his memory. However, he began : 

" Adorable Mabel, loadstar of my life — load- 
star of my life — adorable Mabel — ^loadstar — load- 
star—loadstar of — loadstar of my life Hang 

it, Mabel, will you marry a fellow ? — that's what 
I want to say." 

" If I do marry aoiyone, I suppose it wiU be 
a fellow I " said Mabel, with a smile. " Had you 
any particular fellow in your mind, Fritz ? " 

"Don't chaff a fellow, Mabel. It's too 
serious. Will you marry me? Now, is that 
plain ? " 

"It does not leave much room for mis- 
understanding, I think, if that is what you 
mean." 

"But will you, Mabel? They all want us 
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to many, you know — ^your father and mother, 
and my father and mother, and everybody elsa" 

"Well, as they all want it, and everybody 
else, I suppose I must say — yes. I shall have 
to marry sometime, I presume, and I may as 
well marry you as any other body." 

** Exactly; that is what I thought myself. 
And I am very fond of you, Mabel ; we always 
did like each other, you know." 

Saying which he kissed her, and the young 
lady received his salute with as much self- 
possession as she had heard his declaration. 

Then they wandered away in search of 
Valerie and Frank, whom they shortly succeeded 
in finding. As both had been aware of what 
was coming, Valerie, indeed, having given 
Mabel a hint thereof — ^there was not much room 
for surprise. Congratulations were, of course, 
offered; and Valerie seemed beyond measure 
delighted with the turn things were taking. 

"I am so glad," she remarked to Mabel; 
"we shall be doubly sisters now. Fritz is not 
very clever, perhaps, but he is as good as gold, 
and I am sure he will make you happy." 
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"I don't care much about your very clever 
meiiy Valerie; give me plain common sense. 
Yes, I daresay we shall pull pretty well together. 
I know what I am about, and Fritz will do what 
he is told, I think." 

The young people having now consented 
to all their elders* requirements, it remained only 
for the latter to make certain pecuniary arrange- 
ments and provide them with suitable habitations, 
in order that their great scheme for the union of 
the two families might be consummated. As 
these arrangements, especially the building part 
of them, could not be carried out in much less 
than a twelvemonth, it was decided to wait till 
the end of the year, before fixing a day for the 
•double event, which, however, it was generally 
understood should come ofif early in the following 
spring. 

Meanwhile, the affianced couples were allowed 
to have their fling. No restraint was placed on 
their enjoyment. When Valerie and Fritz were 
not at Brandwood, Mabel and Frank were at the 
Ch^et. They went out riding together several 
times a week. There were excursions to Whalley, 
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to Whitewell, to Blackpool, and to Bolton Abbey. 
They took carriages, and drove to Leamington, 
Mrs. Basel acting as chaperon. The Chalet gave 
a ball and Brandwood a garden party, and all 
went merry as a marriage bell. 

It was not very good for business, perhaps, 
all this gaiety and gadding about. Nevertheless, 
Adam made no complaint. The young folks 
were taking a brief holiday, he thought, which, 
as his plans were prospering, he could well afford 
to let them enjoy. Serious work would come 
soon enough. 

" Frank ! " he would say, with a laugh, when 
people wanted to see his son, " Frank is off. 
He'll happen be back to-morrow or the day after, 
but I am not quite sure. He's very throng just 
now, Frank is. This house as Fm building for 
him will be finished soon, and he'll maybe then 
have less to look after, and more time for busi- 
ness. If he gets his bird in a cage, she'll not 

m 

want so much watching, you know." 



CHAPTER XVIII. 



AN EVENING AT HOME. 



The room at Brandwood Hall which its master 
liked best and most generally used was the 
morning-room. It was smaller and more homely 
than the drawing and the dining-rooms, or the 
library. He felt more at his ease there, and it 
had the additional advantage of opening directly 
into the back garden, through which he could 
pass, unperceived by the servants, into any part 
of the grounds, or gain access to the stables. In 
this room he generally received his more intimate 
friends, and passed much of his time with Eachel 
when they had no company. There was a great 
easy-chair on each side of the fireplace, and a 
rocking-chair for Mrs. Blackthorne. There were 
nearly always two or three long pipes on the 
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mantelpiece, and the cupboard at the right-hand 
comer contained an ample store of wine and 
spirits. 

A few months after the events related in 
the last chapter — ^to be precise, in the January- 
following — about five o'clock in the afternoon, 
Adam was sitting in this room, his companions 
being his wife and Mr. Hartwell. 

The minister, who was now considerably past 
three-score and ten, had a few years before given 
up the pastorate of Moorside Chapel, albeit he 
still preached occasionally. He possessed a 
trifling income of his own, which, with an 
annuity allowed him by Mr. Blackthome, 
made him about a hundred and twenty 
pounds a year — amply sufl&cient for his modest 
wants. 

" You spoke a good word for me to Nanny 
Cooper when I was courting Rachel,*' said Adam 
when he proposed this arrangement, " and I 
have never forgotten it. One way and another 
my marriage has been the making of me ; and 
now, when you are old and past work, and I 
have plenty, it is only right that I should do 
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something towards making your declining years 
easy." 

The Blackthomes had long since ceased 
attending, except occasionally, Orrington Chapel. 
They went generally to Moorside, where, with 
the help of Nanny Cooper's bequest and a lift 
from the family, a handsome new meeting-house 
had been built ; and of late they had gone very 
frequently to Claylands Church, where Brand- 
wood Hall possessed several pews, and the 
advowson of which had passed to Adam with 
the property. In these circumstances Adam felt 
that he could not do less than show a friendly 
feeling by appearing occasionally at church, par- 
ticularly as Mr. Allthings, the rector, was a 
pleasant-spoken gentleman — neither high in 
doctrine nor intolerant in practice — and withal 
a very fair preacher. He liked a pipe, too ; 
could drink a glass of whisky — sometimes two 
or three — and was always a welcome visitor at 
the hall. Rachel thought him too worldly for a 
minister of the gospel. 

**Well, he happen is," observed Adam one 
day, when his wife expressed this opinion. 
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" But what can you expect better in a Church 
parson ? That's th' way they are brought up. 
Yet there's many a worse chap than Timothy 
AUthings." 

Increasing prosperity, in fact, was relaxing 
the rigour of Adam's Nonconformist principles ; 
and if he had told the truth he would probably 
have confessed that he looked upon it as being 
only in accordance with the fitness of things 
that a man of his position and means should 
occasionally be seen at his parish church. He 
encouraged Frank to go too; for it was 
well that a young fellow with parliamentary 
aspirations should cultivate betimes the good 
opinion of his neighbours ; and as Mr. AUthings 
possessed many friends and some influence at 
Redburn his friendship might be valuable. 
Adam had indeed begun latterly to think 
that it might not be amiss if his son were to 
go over to the Church, bag and baggage ; but 
this idea he had not as yet ventured to broach 
to his wife, who, though much less strict than 
she had been in her early days, was still a 
sincere] Baptist and a regular attendant at 
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Mborside Chapel. Kachel had a strong feeling 

that, as a family, they were far too worldly, 

and, to use her own expression, lamentably 

careless about better things. She sometimes 

dropped hints to this effect to her husband, 

but they fell on barren ground, and were no 

more heeded than if they had been spoken 

to the air; for Adam had hardly a thought 

that was not connected with his business or 

his ambition. So far as concerned her own 

conduct, it was as gentle and Christian-like 

as it had ever been. Her kindness to the 

poor, especially to the poor among the mill 

hands, was unbounded, and now that she had 

the means her benefactions were large almost 

to lavishness. Adam sometimes winced a little 

under the calls she made upon his purse for 

charitable purposes, but he consoled himself with 

the reflection that the outlay was rather in the 

nature of an investment than of an addition to 

his regular expenditure. It gave him a sort of 

reflected popularity with his hands, of which 

he had decided need ; and it might, he thought, 

make things pleasanter for him in the next 
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world ; for, notwithstanding his constant en- 
deavour to lay up treasure on earth, Adam 
had always the intention of making some sort 
of provision in heaven — when he could spare 
the time. Meanwhile his wife's charities, in 
which he considered he had, at least, a joint 
interest, were so much to the good; for good 
works, he had been told, were as necessary to 
salvation as faith itself. He had been told, 
too, that the good deeds of unregenerate persona 
were counted as evil — a doctrine, however, 
which seemed to him to be equally repugnant 
to reason and unwarranted by Scripture, and 
one that a plain man might well refuse to accept 
without damage to his orthodoxy. In this- 
opinion he was upheld by Mr. Allthings, wha 
was very clever at making clear the dark 
things of theology, and whose views had a 
happy knack of tallying with those of persons 
whom it was his interest to humour or his 
pleasure to gratify. 

" Building's a bother," said Adam, who had 
just come in from the park, as he took a pipe 
from the mantelpiece. " I don't care how soon 
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this job is over. You are well oflf, Mr. Hart well, 
in being out of bricks and mortar." 

" I have no doubt I am, Master Blackthorne ; 
yet methinks there are some of your neighbours 
who would have no objection to exchange places 
with you." 

" Ah ! ah ! you have me there. They would 
take the bother if they might have the property, 
I suppose you mean. Well, folks may think 
what they like, but property does give a vast 
of trouble. I sometimes wish we were back at 
Walloper Hillock— eh, Rachel ? " 

"I wish it often, Adam. Those were our 
happiest days." 

"It is a wish very easy of realisation," 
observed the minister with a smile. " Walloper 
Hillock belongs to you yet, I believe ?" 

"Nay, nay, Mr. Hartwell; it would not be 
so easily realised as you think. We could go 
back to th' Hillock, true enough ; but we could 
not get back our youth, make our children 
young again, and restore to life them as is dead 
and gone, any more than we could lay aside our 
present habits and give up what we are looking 
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forwaxd to. I should have to give up estate 
and factories, and Eachel would have to give up 
her poor and stop her subscriptions ; and I don't 
think she would like that. We are like to 
gramble a bit sometimes— it is an Englishman's 
privilege, you know — but I think we are best as 
we are. We will not go backwards road if we 
can help it." 

" Perhaps you are right, Master Blackthorne. 
Wealth is a great privilege, and, rightly used, 
may be the means of effecting great good. 
When do you expect Master Frank's house to be 
ready ? " 

"He's to be wed in March — 15th, isn't it, 
Rachel ? Yes, the 15th — and it should be ready 
then, or soon after ; but it is not shaping for 
being just now. Nearly all the joiners are off 
drinking this week, and the plasterers were on 
th' spree half last week. Since Christmas they 
have done next to nothing. I never saw such a 
lot of thirsty beggars in my life — never." 

" I hope you'll have it dry for them, Adam," 
interposed Rachel anxiously. "I do not think 
Valerie is very strong." 
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"I am doing my best. We have made a 
deep drain all round ; the cellars are big enough 
for a barracks, and fires are burning all day in 
every room. It's costing a bonny penny in 
coals alone, it is that. However, if it is not 
quite ready for 'em to go into when they come 
back from their honeymoon they can live with 
us a bit. We have plenty of room." 

" It was a happy idea of yours, Master 
Blackthome, to build a house for your son in 
the park," observed Mr. Hartwell. " It will be 
a great convenience, as well as a great pleasure, 
to have him and his wife near you." 

"So it will, Mr. Hartwell; and it will be 
convenient in another way. When I'm gone, 
you know, Rachel can live there and let th' 
young folks come here. The/11 be a houseful 
by that time, I reckon." 

" Oh, Adam, don't talk in that way. I could 
never bide in that house all by myself. Besides, 
how do you know that you will be the first to 
go ? Tou are not much older than I am, and 
the young are sometimes called before the 
old " 

VOL. II. Q 
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" Eh ! what's that ? " interrupted Adam. 

"It sounds like a horse galloping in the 
coach-road," said Rachel. 

" So it is ; but whose is it ? " 

" Frank's, maybe." 

"Nay; Frank took Rip Van Winkle this 
morning. There's been no hunting these ten 
days or more, and he said it would do the horse 
good to stretch his legs a bit ; but he is not the 
lad to gallop his best hunter on a limestone road * 
in a frost like this." 

" Somebody's groom, perhaps." 

" If a groom of mine galloped a horse in that 
way he should go th' next minute, whoever he 
was — unless it was a case of life and deatL I'll 
ring and ask who it is." 

A servant in livery answered the summons. 

"Go and ask what horse it is that's just 
galloped up the coach-road, and seems to 
have gone round to the stable," ordered his 
master. 

The man had hardly been gone a minute 
when he reappeared. 

" If you please, Mr. Blackthorne, Yorkshire 
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Joe is here and would like to speak to you," he 
said. 

"Let Yorkshire Joe come in," was the 
prompt answer. 

"What can it be I wonder?" remarked 
Adam, turning to his wife. " If it's an errand, 
I think Frank might have sent some one easier 
spared than Joe. But here he comes ; we shall 
soon know what it is." 



q2 



CHAPTER XIX. 

TORKSHIBE JOE BRINGS BAD NEWS. 

Joe's appearance, as he entered the room, made 
aU its inmates start with surprise. 

His face, save where darkened with soot and 
grime, was deadly pale ; his clothes were wet, 
torn, and dirty ; his hands blood-stained ; and, 
albeit the day was cold, his rugged throat was 
bare and his hairy breast uncovered. 

Adam's first idea was that Joe had been 
drinking. 

" What is it, Joe ? " he asked sharply. 

"Fve browt yo' bad news, mayster," said 
the man in a husky voice, and then he hesitated. 

"Well, out with it," urged his master, 
anxiously, yet not unkindly, for there was no 
drunkenness in Joe's manner. 
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" Th' Owd Factory's bornt down." 

"Oh, Adam!" exclaimed Rachel, "what a 
terrible misfortune I " 

" Don't fret, Rachel, if that is all," rejoined 
Adam, calmly, though it was quite evident he 
felt the blow keenly. "It might have been 
worse ; it's w6ll insured. I don't think there will 
be any loss except what comes of the stoppage." 

" But it is not all ; there is something else," 
said Rachel, fearfully. " Look at Joe." 

Adam, following the direction of his wife's 
glance, saw that the grime on the poor fellow's 
cheeks was furrowed with tears, and then he 
knew that some grave misfortune had befallen ; 
for it was no light thing that could make 
Yorkshire Joe weep. 

"You have not told all, Joe," he ex- 
claimed. "What is it? — has somebody been 
burnt, or " 

Joe tried to speak, but a lump seemed to 
stick in his throat, and after a few inarticulate 
words he quite broke down. 

" Sit down, Joe," said Adam, struggling 
to control hia impatience, "and tell us quietly 
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how it all happened. We shall come to it best 
in that way, I think." 

Joe sat down, and mastering his emotion 
by a strong eflFort, proceeded to tell his sorrowful 
tale. 

** I wqr down at th' gashouse this afternoon, 
a bit afore bagging time (four o'clock)," he said, 
" stirring my fires up, and seeing as aw' were 
reyt for lighting up, when little Jem — ^Pee o' 
Dickey's lad — coom running in. *Joe, Joe,' 
he says, Hh' Owd Factory's afire.' That's aw' 
as he said, but it wor quite enough. I run 
up to th' factory as fast as my legs could carry 
me. Afore I geet theer I could see smook 
rowling through th' middle room window ; and 
th' hands wor that feared as they had run out 
without their jackets and waistcoats, cowd as 
it wor, and most o' the lasses wor i' their 
barefoot feet. They said as th' big spor wheels 
i' the middle room begun stricking fire, and then 
as th' sparks set the flufi' on th' gaspipes in a 
blaze. Then the rovings geet afire, and in a 
two thry minutes aw' th' room wor in a blaze. 
It couldn't miss, for every bit of woodwork i' 
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th' hoyle wor as dry as shavings, and chokeful o' 
grease. Well, when I seed what wor up I run 
reyt to th' fire engine place, and towd some o' 
th' chaps to go to th' lodge, and break th' ice in, 
so as we could get watter. Just then yo're Frank 
coom up and took th' ordering, and gradely well 
he did it. It wor plain fro' th' fost (first) as 
there wor very little chance o' saving th' Owd 
Factory, but we dud wer best ; and Frank sent to 
Mr. Basel for printers' blankets, and ordered 'em 
to be damped and put on th' other buildings 
to keep sparks fro' setting them afire too. 

" We had just gotten th' engine to work 
and wor sending a good heyd o' water in th' 
middle roqm, when I yerd a great shout, and 
everybody pointed to one o' the top room 
windows. It wor one o' th' lasses as had not 
gotten out, and now as th' staircase wor aw in a 
blaze there seemed very little chance o' saving 
her. Hoo wor crying and wringing her hands 
and begging on 'em to sav^ her. 

*' * It's Fair Alice,' somebody said ; and then 
a woman coom rushing out o' the crowd — ^for 
welly aw th' hands wor theer. 
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" It wor Fair Alice's mother. 

" * It's my child/ hoo skryked (screamed) ; 
* it's Alice. Oh, save her ! Will nobody save 
my little lass .? Hoo's th' only child as I have, 
and hoo's nobbut twelve year owd. Oh, Mr. 
Frank, Mr. Frank, save my child I Hoo wor 
alius a favourite o' yours.' 

"'Make yourself easy,' says Frank; * we'll 
save her. Here, Joe, you and Ned o' Daniels 
and Pee o' Dickey's, fetch the long ladder as 
sharp as you can.' 

" F less than five minutes we'd fetched it and 
reared it forenenst th' window wheer th' lass wor 
standing, skryking and wringing her hands. 
There wor no time to loise, for smook wor 
rowling out o' th' windows and corling through 
th' staves o' th' ladder. . 

" * Now,' says Frank, * which of you chaps 
will go up for her?' 

** Nobody answered. 

" Then I coom forrud and said as I'd go up. 

" * No, no, Joe,' says Mr. Frank, * this is not a 
job for men with families. Well, if none of th' 
young fellows will go up I'll go mysel£ I won't 
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ask a man to do a thing Tm afraid of doing 
myself.' 

" I tried to stop him, but it wor no use ; and 
the next minute he wor running up th' ladder 
like a lampleeter — a rope o'er his shoulder and 
an axe in his hand. When he geet to the top 
he motioned Fair Alice to stand back, and wi' 
two or three blows of his axe smashed the 
window frame in. Then he gets inside and 
fastens th' rope round th' lass's body, just under 
her armhoiles. 

'* ' Stand under with a sheet,' he shouts, ' in 
case the rope is too short.' 

** And then he lowers away. 

" It wor lucky for Alice as he'd thought 
about a sheet ; for hoo'd hardly gotten past th' 
middle room window when flames brast out fro' 
one end o' th' factory to th' tother; the rope 
bornt like papper, and Alice dropped into th' 
sheet like a stone. 

"Then it wor time for Frank to look to 
hissel'. 

" But just as he war baun (going) to put his 
foot on the top stave o' th' ladder a great lick o 
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" ril go too, Adam," said Rachel, rising from 
her chair. 

" You'd better stop here ; you can do no 
good yonder ; and I daresay Mr. Hartwell will 
stop with you." 

"I will go, Adam; and if you won't let 
me go with you I shall walk." 

"Very well. Will you go too, Mr. 
Hartwell ?" 

"If you think I can be of use — ^if I can 
do any good." 

" Ay, come. It'll happen be a bit of comfort 
to Rachel to have you with us." 

" Do the Easels know ? " asked Adam of Joe, 
as they stepped out of the house to enter the 
carriage. 

" They connot miss. All th' countryside 
knows by this time. And I yerd somebody 
say as both th' owd chap and Fritz wor there, 
but I did not see 'em mysel." 

" Get on the box, Joe ; and, Kenyon, drive 
as fast as you can." 

The horses flew over the frosty road, and 
in less than half an hour Adam, looking in the 
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direction of Moorwell^ could see a thick cloud 
of smoke rising towards the staxs. 

"That poor girl, that poor girll Poor 
Valerie I " murmured Rachel, as they passed 
the Chalet. 

Nearly all the workpeople were gathered 
before the factory gates. They made way 
respectfully for the carriage. 

" It's th' owd mayster and th' missjs. God 
help 'em," they said to each other in hushed 
voices. 

Adam alighted; Bachel took his arm, and 
they went towards what was once the Old 
Factory, Mr. Hartwell following them. 

It was a weird scene. 

The four floors had all faUen in, the roof with 
them. Two of the walls had collapsed, and from 
the inner side of the two left standing projected 
broken beams of timber, some blackened with 
fire, others still glowing. Below was a mass of 
broken ruins — a conglomerate of stones, sl^^tes, 
huge wheels, twisted shafts, and shattered 
machinery. This was all that was left of the 
Old Factory. 
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The fire engine was still playing on the 
wreck. 

Adam spoke a few words to one of his 
principal men, who seemed to be directing the 
operations for the complete extinction of the 
fire. For if a high wind arose, of which there 
were signs, the sparks from the yet incandescent 
ruins might cause a conflagration in one of the 
other mills. 

The man shook his head. 

" I am- afraid there is no possibility of that, 
sir," he said; ''but as soon as the stones and 
things have cooled a bit we can set a gang 
of men to work to sift 'em ; and if we don't 
find him we shall maybe find summut as belonged 
to him." 

Adam groaned. The sight of the wreck cut 
him to the heart, and he was beginning to realise 
for the first time that Frank was indeed no more. 

Just then a distracted-looking woman rushed 
up to them. Her shawl was thrown back from 
her head, and her eyes were streaming with 
tears. 

It was Fair Alice's mother. 
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"Oh, mayster and missis, is not this 
terrible? Th' young mayster is gone dead, 
and aw' along of me. I asked him to save 
my Alice — ^nobody else would face the fire — 
but I did not think as I wor asking him for 
his life — I didn't know. And now th' child's 
welly , (nearly) crazy. Hoo says as hoo'd liefer 
ha' deed for him than as he should ha' deed 
for hor. For he wor alius good to hor — he 
wor good to us aw'— and Alice liked him reyt 
weel. Oh, missis 1 what must yo' feel — what 
must yo' feel I Yo're only lad, and him just 
gooin' to be wed 1 And Miss Basel — what must 
hoo feel 1 Poor lass 1 Poor mother 1 God 
help yo' both 1 " 

For the first time since this terrible stroke 
had fallen on her. Rachel wept. 

"It is not your fault, poor woman," she 
<5ried. "It is the Lord's doing. It is God 
who has spared your child and taken ours. 
Oh, Adam, we have been too worldly I . We 
have been too much lifted up, and have not 
given Him the glory. And now we are pun- 
ished, and our lives are darkened for ever. 
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Oh, my son, my son, would that I had died 
for thee!" 

" Will you take her home, Mri Hartwell ? " 
said Adam in a broken voice. " I don't mean 

r 

to stir away from here until we have either 
found our poor lad or some trace of him." 

As the minister led the stricken lady away, 
Adam turned to Fair Alice's mother. 

'* Curse you ! " he said through his set teeth. 
** I wish your child had never been bom." 



CHAPTER XX. 



APTEB THE FIEE. 



**To the Ch&let," was the order given to the 
coachman by Mr. Hartwell at Mrs. Blackthome's 
request. 

"I must say a word of comfort to that 
poor child if I can/' remarked the latter. " But 
what can I say — what can I say ? It's a judg- 
ment, a terrible judgment— don't you think it 
is, Mr. Hartwell ? — to punish us for our worldli- 
ness. I have felt it for a long time. I have 
felt that we were forgetting Him, and I have 
been weak and .sinful. I should have protested ; 
I should have set myself more against the 
worldly ways we have fallen into. And now 
I am punished — I am rightly punished. God 
help me I " 

VOL. II. R 
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''Do not saj so. Mistress Blackthome. 
God's dispensations are sometimes dark, but 
He is always a just God and a merciftiL He 
does not punish the innocent for the sins of 
the guilty, neither does He punish vindictively. 
You, at least, have not been worldly, and you 
have made a noble use of the wealth with 
which Heaven has blessed you ; for wealthy 
albeit sometimes a danger and a temptation, 
is nevertheless a great blessing. And why 
should the Almighty, who, if His rule be not 
based on justice, is not worthy of our worship, 
punish you and tJiis poor young lady whom 
we are going to see, and your son, for sins 
that neither they nor you committed? Eather 
think that those whom God loveth He chas- 
teneth, and that for some mysterious reason, 
which one day may be revealed to us, it was 
better for your son — better for you and his 
father even, and for Miss Basel — ^that he should 
die young; and we, my dear Mistress Black- 
thome, we who believe in the immortality of 
the soul have the ineffable consolation of know- 
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ing that they who die in the Lord are not 
dead, but gone before." 

" Oh, but Tm afraid, Mr. Hartwell, that poor 
Prank was very worldly. Many's the time I 
have spoken to him, but could never get him to 
think of better things. If I could only be sure 
— ^if I could only think that he was in a state 
of grace — oh, what a relief it would be ! Do 
you think he was, Mr. Hartwell ? " 

"It is not given to one poor erring mortal 
to read th^ heart of a fellow-man, Mistress 
Blackthome. I knew little of your son's theo- 
logical opinions; perhaps, Hke most young 
people, he had thought little about such things. 
But this we do know, that he died a noble 
death. He sacrificed his life in saving that of 
another ; and I do most truly believe that he 
who perishes in the performance of a deed of 
unselfish devotion dies in a state of grace, let 
his creed be what it may. God has taken 
Frank to Himself, Mistress Blackthome, and 
he awaits you up yonder in the land of the 
blessed." 
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Rachel pressed the minister's hand. She was 
too full for words. 

They found Mrs. Basel full of demonstrative 
grief. She was an excitable woman, and the 
shock of the calamity had made her almost 
hysterical. In appearance, at least, her emotion 
was greater than that of Mrs. Blackthome, and 
she threw her arms round the latter's neck in an 
agony of convulsive sorrow. 

** This is terrible,'' she exclaimed, " terrible ! 
Whatever shall we do ? I never knew of such 
a thing in my life — ^such a terrible calamity. 
And only to think that their house is nearly 
finished, and the corheille de mariage only 
arrived this morning." . 

" I have called to see Valerie," said Eachel, 
whom these allusions did not help much to 
console, as she disengaged herself from her 
friend's embrace. 

"She is in her room. I will take you to 
her. I cannot tell what to make of her," con- 
tinued Mrs. Basel in a low voice, as they went 
upstairs. " She neither weeps nor speaks. Per- 
haps seeing you may make her shed some tears." 
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Valerie was sitting in a low chair before 
her dressing-room fire. She had on a white 
peignoir, and her black- hair hung loosely about 
her shoulders. Her face, save for a little hectic 
spot on each cheek, was colourless. Her dark 
eyes were tearless, and her general expression 
was one rather of defiance than of sorrow. 

** Dear Mrs. Blackthorne," she said, rising to 
greet Rachel as the latter entered the room, " I 
know why you are here. You have come to tell 
me that Frank is dead ; and you want to con- 
sole me. If he were dead I should require no 
consolation, for I should die too. But he is 
not dead. I know he is not dead — he cannot 
be dead." 

'* But, my poor Valerie " 

** I know what you would say. My father, 
and my mother, and Fritz have said it already. 
You would say that there is no hope — that my 
Frank is gone for ever. It is no use, for I shall 
not believe you. Show me his body — let me 
see him dead, and then I will believe ; but until 
you can do this, ask me not— never, never ask 
me to believe that my daxUng is dead." 



} 
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^* You know tiiat is impossible/' said Rachel, 
ahnoBt terrified at the girl's vehemence. "His 
poor body (the words seemed to stick in her 
throat) was burnt. He died to save another, 
and his happy spirit is now looking down on us 
from on higL" 

" It is not true, it is not true ! " cried Valerie, 
with an angry stamp of her foot. " He cannot 
be happy without me, and wherever he is he will 
come back to me. I know it — I feel it. Only 
yesterday he asked me if I would always be true 
to him, whatever happened, and I said that in 
life and in death I was his, and he said he was 
mine. And he took some of my hair to have it 
worked with his into a true lover's knot, and put 
in that locket with 'Forget me not' on, he 
bought for me when we were at Leamington. 
No, dear Mrs. Blackthome, he is not dead. If 
he were my heart would teU me. That I am 
living is a proof that he is living. Do not 
fear, he will come back — he will come back — he 

will come " Here the poor girl's excitement 

became more than her frame could bear, and she 
sank, not weeping but fainting, on the floor. 
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"She has eaten nothing all day," whispered 
Mrs. Basel, as she raised Valerie in her arms. 
"I am afraid she will be ill unless we can get 
her to take something." 

"You must humour her," answered Mrs. 
Blackthome. " Do not contradict her when she 
says Frank wiU come back. Let her think so, 
poor child — and try to make her eat something, 
and get her to sleep, even if you have to give 
her an anodyne." 

" Perhaps you are right. Valerie," she said, 
as the latter opened her eyes, " we may possibly 
see Frank again." 

"I am sure we shall," interrupted Valdrie 
eagerly. " I know his heart ; he loves me so 
much that he could not help coming back to me 
even if he would." 

" Well, then, my dear child, you must try to 
live for him. You must eat or you will not be 
here when he returns. Promise me now, you 
will try to eat something and to sleep a little for 
his sake — for all our sakes." 

"Dear Mrs. Blackthome, I will do anything 
if you will not say that Frank is dead." 
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Bachel remaiiied with her until nearly mid- 
night, and when she went away Valerie was in a 
peaceful slumber. 

The next day brought no change in her 
condition. She still refused to believe that 
Frank was dead, and when her father, alarmed 
for her reason, tried gently to convince her 
that she was mistaken, she grew strangely ex- 
cited, accused him of unkindness, and said that 
he wanted to kill her. 

After this had gone on for several days 
Mr. Basel brought a physician from' Manchester, 
who at his own suggestion was introduced to 
the family as an ordinary guest, in order not to 
alarm Valerie, or put her on her guard ; for her 
father greatly feared that she was suflfering from 
incipient insanity. The physician, who was both 
wise and clever, introduced, as it were casually, 
the subject of the fire and Frank's death, 
and watched the effect on his uususpecting 
patient. 

Valerie immediately rose. 

"He is not dead," she exclaimed, with an 
angry gesture, and quitted the room. 
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The doctor was of the same opinion as Mrs, 
Blackthome. 

"You must humour her/' he said. "Do 
not irritate her by saying that young Mr. 
Blackthorne is dead. Let her indulge in the 
illusion — it might be worse for her if she were 
to realise the truth too soon. Perhaps after a 
while, when he does not return and she hears no 
news of him, her mind, which I must tell you 
frankly is a little disordered by the terrible 
shock of her lover's death, may be restored to its 
normal condition. Meanwhile, you cannot be 
too gentle with her. The only curative agents 
likely to be effectual are time and patience. It 
would be well, however, to give her a complete 
change of scene and surrounding. A trip to the 
Continent could, at least, do no harm, and might 
do much good." 

But when this idea was broachecl to Valerie 

she positively refused to hear of it. How could 

they ask her to go away, she said, when Frank 

might come back at any moment ? What would 

he think if he returned and found her gone ? 

As it was not possible to argue with her, and 
VOL. n. s 
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compulsion might have been dangerous, there 
was nothing for it but to yield, and so Valerie 
remained at the Ch^et. She spent most of her 
time indoors, and when she went out insisted on 
having no other companion than Broc, a huge 
St Bernard mastiflf, a gift from Frank. 
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